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After nvuch warm debate, in the national aflembly of France, on the 27th of 

‘tember, and much confufion, on the following day, it was decreed,—( 513 to 

427 )—that 

‘Loe debt, immediately due from the ftate, 2s well as that of the late clergy, 
Lrai. 
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BF wetereit. ci fhali not be more than 12,000 millions of livres, in aflignats, in 
ff euiation~at the fame time, including the 490 millions already decyéei. The 
efirgnats, as an fyati be returned into the treafury, ihail be burned 5 and a new 
emifhon of them fhaii not be made, without a decree from the national affembly : 
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An engagement, between the Auftrians and Brabanters, enced with the lots of 

yoo men to the latter. Congrefs appear far from being dilcouvaged by this 

check, and are determined to fupport their caufe, to the lat extrewuty.— This 
count is fone, Brufieis, October 1. e 

The war, between Spain and the Barbary fates, has been begun by the can- 
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ung ot Tangier, in the begmning of September. 
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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelpbia, Ofeber, 1790. 
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Obferwations om the aveather and the 
aifeafes for Oeber, 179°. 

HE dry and cool weather, obfer - 

[ ved in the preceding month, was 

fail more rensarkable in the pi cient one ; 


as there were only caght days, on which 
any rain fell; aod that was im timall 


quantities, and at confideravle wtervacs 
of time, 


lemperature, 


The changes alfo in the temperature 
of the aw were often frequent ant pretty 
judden. Frott, which was frit oblerved 
m the city amd fuburbs, on the agch of 
September, became very levere : and 
fires, which Were oviy occatwnal.y ule 
then, were conftantiy neceilasy. Though 
the greateft nunscr of days, as marked 
me te general yelelt, were fan, yet the 
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weather was frequently overcaft : and 
notwithitanding the whole month was 
rather cold, no ftorm or high wind pre- 
vailed. At Albany, on tie 26th, a fall 
of {now was obferved, “ though the 
weather previous to that, and the prece. 
ding day in particular, was uncom- 
monly moderate.” 

No difeafe prevailed this monfh, that 
could be termed epidemic, except that 
mentioned in the laft number to have 
been fo common in September, viz. the 
bilious, remitting fever, ‘The fame ex- 
ternal caufes continuing to operate, pro- 
duced little or no alteration in the 
fymptsms or method of cure. 

The topical, hepatic affection, with 
which many were accompanied, and 
the violent pleuritic flitches that fome- 
times “titcurred, could not. bé fub- 
duerf eithout a moderate ufe of the lan- 
cet. Indeed, fo difpofed was the fyftem 
to inflammation this month, thai dif. 
eafes, whofe piincipal charaéteriftic is 
the exiftence of that ftate, and whofe 
cure depends upon its celtruStion, re- 
quired much more bleeding, than would 
have been expeded, or has been obferv- 
ed to be requifite for fome feafuns paft, 

The pleuritic affe€&tion commonly 
difappeared after the firit bleeding : but 
a dull, heavy pain in the région of the 
liver, was much more difficult to nre- 
move ; 2nd would cften remain for 
fome time after the fever was abated, 
or entirely ftopped. In addition alfo to 
this fymptom, many others, which 
ufually attend the hepatitis, were alfo 
frequently prefent—and fometimes fo 
violent, as might have lead to a mif- 
teke, with reipect to the nature of the 
difeafe : a due attention, however, to all 
the fymptoms ot the complaint, and 
manner of its attack—to the evudent re- 
miffions that occuircd—but eipecially to 
the prevailing epidemic—never failed to 
cftablith a juft diagnofis. Where the 


pain alluded to, continued to be trou- 
blefome after the fever, ablifter, apphed 
fo the part, or a little mercurial cint- 
ment, rubbed on it, for feveral nights, 
with a few dofes ot calomel, geneally 
removed it. 


Philadelphia, OGieber 41. 
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Cafe of a wounded tendon, proceeding 
Jrom bleeding. 
CCIDENTS of this nature fel. 
dom happen to perfons judicious 
or expert in the operation ; to the in- 
experienced or inattentive, however, 
they occur frequently ; and though 
general fo flight as to go off without 
any trouble, yet they are fometimes at- 
tended with dangerous confequences, 
A perfon three days after having 
been bied in the arm, firft perceived 
fome degree ef pain and tenfion in the 
part where the orifice had been made, 
No attention was paid to it for fome 
days, though the pain was very great, 
and the Yuflammation was extending 
up to the fheu) ier and down the fore- 
arm very faft. The pain was fo excru. 
ciating, as to take away fleep, and ren- 
der life mitérable. Medical affiftance 
was now applied fos. Appearances 
were fo bad, as to render it a little 
doutful, whether it would not be eli- 
gible to try the operation ufual in fuch 
cafes, as the only means of obtaining 
relief. Other means weve firft ceter- 
mined upon. Accordingly relt cf the 
limb was enjoined ; and it was ordend 
to be kept in the moi relaxed pofture 
poflible. Comprcifes, dipt m a Rrong 
folution of faccharum faturn:, were likes 
wife conftantiy applied to the whole 
arm and hand: and the body was kpt 
open by gentle laxatives. By the ule 
of thefe means, the pain and infizmma- 
tion were in a few hours much abated ; 
and a pertect cure obtained in a week. 
The propricty of keeping the arm in 
a relaxed pofture, mult be evident ; for 
laying it m a pofture that would make 
the mufcles adt, the pain would have 
been increafed : and mr. Chefelden * 
relates the cafe of a wounded tendon, 
arifing from bleeding, where * the arm 
being kept'm an extended itate, for fear 
of contraétion, the relt violent pain 
was fuffered for a tortuight ; but upoa 
bending the arm, aud keeping it prone, 
the perfon grew preiently ealy, and im 
a few days well.” 


* Anatomy, page 31. 
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The temple of Hymen.——In a letter, 
written by a young gentleman of this 
city, to a young lady. 

My dear friend, 
AS T night I flept, and I dveam- 
ed, that I was walking on a beau- 
tiful fpacious plain, in the middie of 
which ftood a lofty, magnificent mpl-, 
which appeared to be ancient and vene- 
rable: and though fome peopie, advan- 
eed in years, who were prefent, remark - 
ed, thar itwas much decayed, trnce they 
had firft paid a vilit there; yet to me, 
and all young perfons, who were in the 
fingie ime ot life, it appeared to be the 
moft elegant and beautiful dome, we had 

¢ver belreld. As I was admiring it, 1 

faw mnumerable crowds of people, 

rufhing forwards towards it, im pairs ; 
though, I confefs, 1 thought them very 
ftrangely coupied ; as I obferved men 
of fitty leading nymphs of fifteen, and 
widows of forty, attended by beaux of 
twenty-two. I ftepped to a pe. fon ftand- 
mg near me, who belonged to the place, 
and atked him, what the doime was call. 
ed. He faid, it was called the tenvple 
of Hymen; ‘and thofe, you fee prefl- 
ing towards it," continued he, “ are 
defirous of being united in the hands 
of matrimony. ‘The cauie of the difpa- 
rity in age, is, that thefe are all money- 
matches.”’ I then feated myfelf near 
the gate of the dome, to take a view of 
them, as they entered. ‘There appeared, 
in their countenances, a certain languor, 
and cold indifference ; and many of 
them, 1] thought, appeared unhappy : 
and the nearer they approached the tem- 
ple, the more their anxiety feemed to 
increafe. My attention was particularly 
taken with a hsndfome youth, of about 
twenty-twe years of age, who was at- 
teuding an antiquated maid, who ap- 
peared advanced in life. He feemed to 
be gloomy and dejeéted ; and when he 
had nearly arrived at the gate where 

I flood, he tore himéelf from her, and 

fled precipitaicly, with a degree of zp- 

paent pleaiure. 

I felt a fincere forrow for the lady, 
who appeared to be overwhelmed in 
the utmott confternation, grief, and an- 
gers but my fympathy cenfiderably 
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abated, when the intelligent perfon, 
from whem I had my information re- 
fpecting tive dome, told me, that the 
was a lady of great wealth, but fma.b 
accomphiihments. She has been 
ought after,” fad he, “ in her eaylier 
ycrr8, by many who were her tuperiors 
in point of merit: but becaue they 
were inferior in fortune, the treated 
them with the moft infolent contempt ; 
in conequence of which the was for{a- 
ken by the fex—till this youth, falling 
into ditheult circumitances, asdidrefled 
her from pecuniary motives : and tho" 
his addnefjes were cald and unanynated 
through want of aticction, yet fee al- 
fentei: amd this was tie apporptes 
day for eclebrating the nuptials: but 
as he appioached the temple, a weight 
of smuety pervaded his breast, and a 
@ruggle between the laws of honour 
and a regard tor his own felicity, nent 
his troubled bears with torture; til at 
length, his feelings oxc‘came every 
ether confideration : he viclited the 
laws of honeur—he oppoied the in- 
pulée of intereft, rather than be bound 
in the Jafting tyrannical chins of an 
unhappy matrimonial umon.” She 
is not to be pitied,” faid 1: * fhe has 
fighte.| the offers of generous iove : the 
has ported with the feclings ef her resi 
admirers: fhe has trfed with hemen 
happinefs ; and has met wita her re- 
ward: yet had I been her judge, J 
fhould, trom a delicacy for the fex, 
have inflited a frralier punifhment. 
The crowd, that had enteied the 
temple, were united by werds—but not 
ia heart: and then they returned to 
their habitations, to wrangle out the c 
hives in.as much harmony as they could. 
Next appeared a giidy throng, whe- 
ther greater or fimalier than the cther, 
I was not able to difcover. They were 
on the fame errand—but aét-d from 
different motives—if motives trey could 
be called. They appeared to be tie 
thoucitleis children of diffipation, and 
entered this foleamn fcene with a. litue 
reflexaon as they ule in every other a-- 
tion of life. They appeared to have 
choien their companions juit as chance 
or fancy directed, witout any regard 
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to merit, or fimilarity of difpofition. 
They came, were united, and returned, 
all jovial, airy, and cheartul, as if they 
were entering a bliistul paradile. 

«¢ Ah thoughtlefs mortals!" faid I, 
*¢ how foon will your tancied biooimn 
he nipped in the bud | Your idle dreams 
of pleafure will vanifh, 28 the morning 
dew, and you join the difappointed mar - 
ried train, in expatiating on the uninter- 
rupted pleafures of celibacy.” 

Next appeared a {mall company mov- 
ing towards us, flowly, and with grace- 
ful, eafy pace; their countenances were 
neither clouded with gloom, nor dif- 
torted with levity ; but fweet compla- 
cency fat eafy, {miling on each feature, 
proceeding from a well grounded hope, 
that the moft elevated degree of human 
felicity, would be the refult of the union 
into which they were about to enter, 
But imagine my furprife, when I faw 
amongft this happy number, my friend 
Maria. She was attended by a moft 
engagins , accomplifh’d youth ; his eyes 
were pieicing and lively ; his features 
ftrong, manly, and regular; his man- 
ners graceful and eafy, and I difcover- 
ed in his afpeét, the (trongeft tia ts of an 
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ardent, noble, difinterefted,and generous 
affections he behav'd towards my trien’, 
with the moit polite, engaging, tender, 
attention poflible; his kindnefs towards 
her feemed altogether involuntary, 
and as natural tohim as to breathe the 
ar. ** You fee iurpriied,” laid my 
intelligent triend, ‘* on feemg your a. 
miabye acquaintance, at the temple of 
Hymen ; but | can affure you, ihe ne. 
ver had any objections to matrimony, 
provided fhe could meet with a parte 
ner, poffelt of tuch accomplifhmeuts 
as fhe conceived necefiary to render her 
happy in a magricd lite; her fenu- 
ments on this fubject were indeed fo 
tar ichned, as to border on the roman- 
tic; this fhe always found to be 
the cale, til addiefled by the amuabie 
young gentleman who now attends her, 
They were immediately attached ta 
each other, by the indiflolubie ties of 
genuine affection, under the benign in- 
fluence of which they are to live a moit 
ferene and happy life.”” * O fupremelys 
bleit pair!’ exclaimed I; and in g 
waniport of joy awoke, and behold, i¢ 
was a dieain ! ALONZO, 


On receiving the above, the lady wrote to Alonzo, regretting, that bis fumbers 
had terminated fo abruptly, and ewifbing they bad continued, till the comple- 
tion yf the union, on which, be fent ber the following lines ; 


When lo! methought, I ftood, with heart clate, 

Near to the hymenean temple's gate, 

Where late I faw, with exquifite delight, 

The fair Maria led by Mr, Right, 

Light fancy paints the recent fcene anew, 

And brings the happy pair before my view, 

They to the palace-door, with pleafure, move,— 

A pleature, wafted on the wings of love,— 

A blits, which fordid fouls have never known, 

Who feel nor woes, nor bieflings, but their own ; 
Nor thofe light, thoughtiefs fou.s, who never prove 
The {weet uniting charms of gen’rous love. 

At length arriv’d, th’ attentive Cupid waits, 

To bring the happy pair within the gates, 

He view’d them o’er ;-he ftopt, with ftwange furprife, 
To fee fuch beauties beaming from their eyes. 

The fly young rogue, with wonder, ftood, to gaze i= 
“Oh happy pair !"* he cried, in fond amaze ;— 

** Ob happy pair! walk in! the god invites ; 

© Walk yr! receive the matrimopial rites, 








Temple of Hymen, 


“¢ You, for each other, furely were defign’d ; 
** So like in each accomplifhment of mind : 


*¢ Your hearts are join’d :—walk in, and join your hands, 


** In matrimonial beatific bands.” 

Then, to the facred thrine, the pair he led, 

The rev’rend god, with wonder, rais’d his head ; 
For many years had patt, fince he efpied 

So kind a bridegroom, and {fo fair a bride. 

Then fweet, meiodious mufic fiil'd the dome ; 

And op’ning roies thed arich perfume, 

‘The hoary nfonarch gaz'd, with fond delight ; 

‘Then on the happy pair conferr’d the rite. 

Th’ attending crowd the nuptial anthem fings : 

** Thrice happy pair !"’ the echoing temple rings ; 

** Thrice happy pair! your choice we well approve + 
‘© All hail! and welcome to the dome of love ! 

** You, from each other's love, and peerlets worth, 
** Shall find a blifsful paradife on earth,” 

Then to a garden, Cupid led the way, 

Where fragrant flow’rs were dreft in rich array. 

A happy train, whom love and peace furround, 
‘Their heads with beauteous flow’ry garlands crown'd, 
Here pait away their lives, in peace and eafe :— 

To pleafe each other, was themfelves to pleafe. 

A filver rill, defcending from its fource, 

In mazy windings, took its peaceful courfe ; 

It added beauty to the pleafing fcene, 

And cloth’d the garden in perpetual green. 

The place was thaded by the flow’ry trees, 

And fann’d by Zephyrs, in a gentle breeze, 

Which wafted, on their wings, a rich perfume, 
Exhal'd from rofes in eternal bloom. 

The charming fongfters, on the bloffom'd fprays, 
Attun’d, in rapt’rous melody, their lays, 

The happy train thus paft their hours away, 

From rifing morningwrtilk the evening grey 

Her curtain draws, bright fource of light 
Yields his dominion night. 

As o'er the world the file 
The puriing rill with fofter ts flows : 
No jarring founds the peaceful tribe maolett ; 
But failing waters lull their fouls to ret. 
Our happy pair were welcom'd in with: jay, 
Whiie tuneful airs the fkilful choir employ. 
Their utmoft {kill the joyful bands difplay, 
In celebrating this important day. 

So ftrong and loud grew the exulting ftrains, 
‘They broke my filent umber's filken chains. 
I ‘woke, diffolv'd in ecftaly fupreme.— 
May heav'n, indulgent, realize the dream | 
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Anecdote. 

URING the campaign of 1779, 
D capt. Reed, of the Maryland 
linc, apprehended three de crte.s from 
the Penulyivania line, going to the en- 
emy at Siony Points “Two ot them were 
Lith, and the other an Atmerigan, ‘They 
being within about tour huadréd paces 
of the Biitith pofts, at che time they 
were taken up, Lippoted themives to 
be out of the reach of. the Anrericans, 
Upon their being queitioned as to their 
intentions, they repiikd, tivat they were 
tiret of the continental fervice, and were 
going to make their fortunes. Captain 
Reed told them, that they had beew guii- 
ty of the greatelt crime, that fokhers 
could poffidly commit, in deférting the 
caufe of their country; and that he 
would put an end to their fortunes, in 
lefs than ene hour, by cutting off thar 
heads, and fending them to be exjofed 
to the whole army. He xnmedarely or- 
dered them to be dilarmed; and atrer a 
few minutes, propoled, that, if they 
would cat lots, he would execute only 
ene of them. But they fteadily refufed, 
declaring, that they would rather die te- 
gether, than compel one man to atene 
for an offence, of which they were all 
equally guilty. The bead of the Ame- 
rican was then ordered to be (truck off, 
he having the Icaft excufe for an att 
fo unpardonable in its nature. It wis 
put into a foldier*s knapiack, fent tothe 
army, upon the North river, and then 
expofed upon a polé, This had the de- 
fired effect : a ftop was putt defertion 
which had prevailed to an alarming de 
gree. 

—_—S SS S— 
Fragment, 

N the year 1777, Eugeme, an officer 
I in the American aimy—refvettedin 
private lite—re{pettabie from the con. 
miffion which he held in his country's 
fervice, was ordered by his Wiuftrivus 
generai, to command a wmg et the ar- 
my 2 the batde of Brandywine. He 
oppofed the enemy with fkill and cou - 
rage. His bravery hed a double ftinnu- 
Jus—the pureit patriotifm that ever 
giowed in human brealt—and an ar 
dent love for the charming Emilia ; nor 
was he lc!'s dear to her. 


PROSE. [ November, 

Emilia, thou wert formed by the 
hand of nature, when fhe wifhed to ex- 
ert her bet efforts. Education had be- 
ftowed ow thee her benign influence, 
Thou hadft the foftnefs of THY {ex ; in 
an exemplary degree, didft thou poflcfs 
that fortitude, which 1s almoft exclu- 
fively——but ungeneroufly—attributed te 
man. 

The battle begins—loudly roars the 
cannon. ‘Phe pveat protector of the 
rights of mankind ftands in the van— 
his voice, his looks, his gefture com- 
mand retpeét, His bravery and condu& 
evince the general and the hero. 

The battie continues—an inconfider- 
able fpace feparates the combatants, 
The horrid volley is given—the tre- 
mendous bayenet is bufy. Eugenio 
exerts ad the kill ef an officer—ail the 
intrepidity of the heromBut he falls— 
mortally wounded, he #s conveyed fiom 
the ranks. 

His alot ivanimate body is con- 
veyed to Wilmingten. Thither Emiiia 
fies with trepidation, anxiety, and hor- 
ror. She mtrends him during his fick- 
nefs; fhe dreffes his wounds ; fhe bathes 
them with her tears. Fale delicacy, if 
ever it exifted in he: *.art, is now ba- 
nifhed from her recoliefion. But alas— 
muft Tdeciare the fad event >—Eugenio 
dies—Ah! reader! is it neceflary any 
farther to awaken thy fenfibulity ? Emi- 
lia, the all accomplithed Emilia, bereft 
of all the faculties of her mind, a few 
days efter the deeth of her Eugenio, 
expired in inianity, the vittim of love. 

——_s sao 
Remarks on locuff trees. 

T being wil known, that the com- 
J mon jo: a't tree (though valuable as 
umbe:} is very trowblefomie o the far- 
mer when the roots thereof fpread in 
his avabie or gvafs grownds, by the 
fprouts nifing in great abundance ; a 
reader of the American mufeum wifhes 
to be informed through that channel, 
whether any of its agricultural corre- 
fpondents has ever difcovered a method 
cf totally preve. ting the fprouts frem 
rifing in grounds, where it is not proper 
for them to giow f 
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A fretch of the nature and caufes of éif- 
cafes, explained upon fientific prin- 
ciples —P. 160. 

NUMBER I. 
N explaining the cau es of difeafes, 
we fhould mwaye be careful to dif. 


ges, in the ftate of the corporeal fyitem, 
which, at all times, in all cwcumftances, 
and in all fubjeéts, produce fome one 
{pecies of morbed affection,—and tho‘ 
things, which only have the power of 

tmg diforder, when the concurrent 
dif fition of the body is prefenr, 

We fhould, therefore, endeavour to 
find out, what thofe changes are, which 
are invariably productive of the different 
{pecies of morbid affeétion, a3 well as 
acquire a knowledge of thofe powers, 
whieh operate upon the fyftem, in the 



































1 production of thofe changes, on which 
the morbid affe€tion depends :—=In other 
words, it is the bufinels of the phyfi- 
a cn, to acquire an accurate knowledge 
S of the proximate, as well asof the remote 
~ ceufes of difeafes, to enzbie him to ap- 
$ ply his remedies rationally and fuccefs- 
f fully. 
is Prefuming, that the reader of thefe 
- fketches is acquainted with the prefent 
o improved fate of phyfiology, and un- 
Ly derftands, tat all the motions of the 
ie body depend upan the aétion of certiin 
ft internal and external agents, denomina- 
WW ted exciting powers, upon the mulcular 
105 fibres, which poff{s a vital principle, or 
es a property, commonly termed irvitabi- 
lity; without which, no contraflion or 
motion can take plice; and that the ae- 
m- tion of the blood, upon the fibres of the 
as heart, is the exciting canle of its moti- 
ar- oaj;—and the nervous fluil (whatever 
in the nature of that fluid may he) direét- 
she ed into the voluntary mufcles, by the 
5a will, through the medium ef the nerves, 
hes is the exciting caufe of their motion ;- 
nel, J fhall pres, without farther pream- 
rre- bie, to deliver my fentiments, refpecting 
hod the nature end caufes of eac': of the ft- 
om teen general morbil fymptems, which 
oper have been enumerated. 


OY exceftve heat. 
The natural sad healthy fate of the 
‘at of the human body hus been afcer- 
Vout. VIII. No. V. 









Nature and caafes of difsafes frientifically explained. 


tinguifh accurately, between thofe chan- ° 













tained, by the thermomet-r, to he he- 
tween gS and 9% degrees of Parenhert’s 
{cate. 

Whatever imereales the velocity of 
the blood, is alfo known to increafe the 
fate of heat :—slience, we are not to con- 
filer every excels, or extraordinary feris 
of heat, as morbid, however produced, 
unlefs it be accompaniet with fome ore 
or more of the general morbid iymp- 
toms, fuch as pain, ficknets, © or lofs of 
ftrensth ; 3 but when attended with thief, 
it isa fymptom of morbid affection. 

The morbid excefs of heat may de- 
pend upon different circumttunces. 

It is generally the effect of an incresf- 
ed force and velocity of the circul ting 
fluids,—but frequently of a diminithed 
force and velocity of the fame ;—owing 
in both cafes, to an obftruéted perfpi- 
ration: for when the perfpiration is tree, 
the fuperabundance of heat is carricd 
out of the body therewith, into the ct- 
inofphere. he obftruclion of perfpi- 
ration, in inflammatory dileafes, is ow- 
ing to violent diftenfion, and coriefpond- 
ing contraction, termed fp2finodic con- 
fkriétion ; as is proved by dr. Alexan. 
der’s experimerts. The experiments of 
the fame gentleman alic prove, that thers 
1s a certumm poimt, to which it is necefs 
{ary to raife the force and velocity of the 
cireulation, in order to projuce perfpi- 
ration; and that, rf it be extended to a 
certain degree tig; gyond thet point, no per- 
fmiration will tike plict; ror can it 
take place, if the force ond velocity of 
the circulction be not raifed to that ccr- 
tain point. 

Tu difeafes, whofe fympton's exhibit a 
proof of great debility in the tyftem, 
when accompanied with fever, the ex. 
cefs of heat appears to ” owins to the 
weakered afiion of the heart and arte 


ries ; in confequence of which, they cin- 
not propel the fluids into the extreme 
veffels end exhalants. Henec, the per- 
{pirable fluid is detamed under the cuti- 
cle, and the heat with it, which, in a 
free perfpiration, is carr-ed off, with it, 
into the air. 

The fowrece, from which animal beat 
is derived, aad the manner how the bo- 
dy generates it, have been lately eitcb- 
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lithed by the ingenious and judscions ex- 
periments of dr. Crawford. 1 thal 
therefore conclude this part of my fub- 
et, with referring to his effiy on ani- 
mal heat, fo: farther particulars. 

Of excefirve cold. 

As there can be no heat, without mo- 
tion, the fenfation of cold is the effect 
of the ceflation or diminution of the 
blood’s motion, That fenfation of 
extraordinary cold, with which the ge- 
nerality of fevers are preceded, always 
depends upon an obfirucuen or impe- 
diment to the circulation, and may be 
occafioned either by an obttrudtion of 
the extreme arteries, in every part of 
the body, or by a defective action of 
the heart. The flagnation of the blood, 
inthe minute extremities of the arte- 
real fyflem, during the cold fit, is evi- 
dent to the fenies, from the palenels, 
dryneis, and fhrinking of the whole 
furface of the body, and from the pale- 
nefs and fimall quantity of urime, dif- 
charged im th:s condition—the livid ¢o- 
lour of the lips and nails, and the op- 
preflive load felt about the heart and 
lungs. The caufe of this ftagnation, 
which is fo evident from the circum- 
flances ‘uit mentioned, is now the quef- 
ton. 

Two different opinions refpecting 
this matter till of Jate were heid by 
the chiefs of the medical ichools— 

The ons party, fupported by 
the celebrated Boerhaave, afcribed it to 
a fawit in the fluids, which they alleged 
were too saberd And grefs to pais thro’ 
the extremities. of. the imalieft arteries, 
which, (without. takimg the pans 
to examane,) they taught. were coni- 
cal tubes, or canals, whole diameters 
gradually diimimwth as they reeede from 
wer centre, 

Dhe other party, Jupported by Hoff- 
man, whefe fyltem has fince been cor- 
rected and extended by dottor Cullen, 
maintained, that the taut was not in 
the fluidse-but an the veflels containing 
the fiuids—_-which were fiid to be im a 
ftate of tpaimodic confiniction, or pre- 

texynatural contra€iion, fince called by 


Cullen, {padin. The fick Om- 


Goce 


CQRIGINAL PROSSER. 


{ Noventber; 


held dominion over the medical (chools, 

ull its errors were deteéted and expoed 

by doétor Cullen. The notion ef the 

arteries being conical tubes my he af- 

certained to be falfe by obferving with 

a microfcope the figure and ftruéture of 
the capillary arteries im living animals, 

by which we can difcern that they are 
perfectly cylindrical : fo that even fep- 

poting there were vifcid and grofs prr- 
ticles in. the fluids, they would not b= 

detained on that account in the narrowe 

part of the minute arteries : and as 
we know, that certain peffions of the 
mind, fuch as fedden terror and fur- 
prile, produce the fame appearanceof 
Ragnation and fenfe of cold, it may be 
snterred, that the cold ftate depends 
principally upon a diminithed energy of 
the brain, or nervous fyftem. But asin 
inflammatory difeafes, the irritability 
appears to be but little impaired in the 
muicular fibres, the circulation, in con- 
fequence of the diminution of nervous 
energy, being confined to narrow li- 
mits fo as togivea plethora to the heart 
and lungs, and to the arteri! trunks, 
becomes an augmented fimulus to the 
heart, which is thereby enabled to pufh 
open the conftricion, or remove the ob- 
ftruéting cauic*. Burt, in eafes ef debi- 
lity, where the power and irritabiliry of 
the heart is alfo diminifhed, this can 
only take place in an inrperfect degree. 

(10 be continued.) 
—-s & 2e=— 
Remarks on capital pumipoments. P. 196. 


HE citizen of Maryland acknow- 
ledges, that our Saviour did not 
exprefily abolith that Jewith penal fta- 
tute, which punithes with 
death. Our Saviour, we very well know, 
in his own perfon, and by his apofile:, 
particularly explained the nature, and 
thewed the extent of the woral law, 
Now can any one imogine, thar the 
great head of the church, would have 


muicer 


xnOoTe. 
© By the increafe of flimules thas 
preduced, the fenfation of cold is foon 


juceceded bya ps oportronate fen iation se? 
heat, or a fever tollows. 
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ieft his people ucJer a dreadful deluhen, 


in a matter of iuch high concern, as 
that which aflests the livee of their 
fellow men ?— (hat he would fuffer them 
to unbruc tuess bands in human blood 
by deliberately conus ting murder af- 
ter murder, through a fers of ages, 
and to luppoie that, by this condu4i, 
they performed his will and glorified 
his Jaw, and not give them the molt 
diitant hint of thew mitake? It is ut- 
te:ly ancredable. Our author feems fen- 
Gble, that fuch an opinion is very ab- 
jurcd, and to rid hunleis of the difficul- 
ty, tells us, * st was no part of the 
Saviour's gracious plan, to enact a fyf- 
tein of human juridprudence.”* Whe- 
ther the reply be fatstactory, I leave 
the reader tu determine, Is is Rrange, 
however, that ths thought never came 
iaio the gentican’s head, as amply 
fudficient to explain the want of that 
** pofitive injundiion,” on which he 
lays fo much itre!s. But the memories 
ot tome people are woatertully treache- 
ous, and no leis wonderfully tenaci- 
Oud, as occahiga requires.—-It ws amu- 
fag enough, to tcc error caughtan a 
va) {pun from her own bowels. 

Phe oratory. goes on to mtorm us, 
we have no excels aboltiwn of Mavery 
in the New Teftament, and fcruples 
not to alfert, “ that st contains as much 
the appearance of authority for the as 
tor capital pun:fiments¢.’ I hope he 
dues not mean to initnuate, that there 
fhould be no fervants in the world, 
Tot if he albuctes to that fhameful traf- 
fic, Aftsucan Lavery, I thal only e@b- 
lcyve, that it he cau diicover the leat 
thadow of reiem>iance between st and 
tac capital pucihwent of murderers, 
he has a mae “* auicioicopec eye,” than 
tic generaity of maakind can Leolt of, 
However, & 2 teitimony trom iciip- 
ture Wii Contcat Bim, wt Gam tua 
tol, Jim. i. 6, 10; 200 he wid find 
*‘ wen Mealers,” and by conlequence, 
ai who encourage them, rake! with 
* ourderers, and the worfl ot murder 
id, witha ** saurdaers of fatuers.” 

The genticman ducks proper to 
NOTES 


® Amer. me! >. 70. } 


Remarks on capual penifomcent:. 


make himielf very mergy with te ar- 
gument, that “ capital pudithments are 
neceflary to the peace and welfare of 
fucety{.”” He puts @ ona level with 
the devil's plea for ruining ovr firit 
parents, via. neceflity ; and tells us that 
** we may net do evil that good may 
come." If our philotopher cannot em 

ploy bis wit ant his logic to better 
ptrpofe, than he has in the prefent in- 
lance, he will thow his wiidom by 
never employing them. Whatever he 
the necefhity of capral punithmente, 
‘tis al one, crits the zealous philan 

throprt, it ss all one, we are not to 
do evil, that good may come. Crantod 

but at the fame tome he confeffee, that 
if there were no other method te jccure 
the public happineis, he woult sequi-. 
efce in the death of muritere:s. ** No,” 
cry J, mmy ture, © a thing bad in it 

felt, can never be inftifie! by cweurn- 
Rances.” Where has the gentlem in 
landed us ? 

But he denies the necefliry and effies 
cy ot capital punifhments—and diredts 
our attention “ to the frequent acts of 
theft comm tred at public ceecutiogs in 
Londun, where the laws peaty wrt’ 
death the tteding of the fmalleft (ums. ""§ 

As to the general principle contarne | 
m (hss remark ; evaience tothe contrary, 
artiheg from the simo aniverial con 
fentot mauons, favage, and civiirss', 
pagans, jews, and chnflians, will ro 


‘ be anmubulated by the mighey breath «! 


atierbon, Wath reipeét w the partion! + 
example: capitel punshments, cannot 
be alligued asthe caufe of the freque: 

cy ot cromes om London, Seif prefer 

vaiion is @ principle inherent in burn: 5 
natures trom devth et Mari ck woth) Nur 

tor. Now to fay, that the certuaty o/ 
fuffertuy an ifrominious ‘cath, upon the 
detection of acemme, can be an pacite 
ment to the comm.ihon ot (het erin 
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If the view of approaching pata and in- 


tamy has at any time prompted crimi- lized to find, that, “ fear:feemstohave 


nals, to accumulate they loadof guilt, 
ut has becn after they were difcevered, 
aad when they had no profpeét of par- 
don. In fuck 2 calc, defpaw adds tury 
to the melt malignant patiions, which 
vent themfelyes, not im paltry thefts, 
but in eéis cf cutiagecus viclence. 

Jn his choice of an initance to diuf- 
trste his ideas, the gentleman has been 
rater unfortunate, His own example, 
std his own reafoning, utterly over- 


Is it not thot the 
fieguency of capital pumfhmeats i 


gumint ameunt fr 


Londen, fan iliarifes them to the peo- 
ple, trips them of them terrors, and 
w.ecefore hinders the intended offe&, 
viz. the prevention of crimes ? In other 
werls, that crimes multiply, becaufe 
people iofe their dread of capital punith- 
ments ? Llow, then, the abeliuon of 
theie punifiments, would: jefien the 
rumber of crimes, one cannot readily 
concave. Nay, by the fanett mference 
fiom ous author's premales,thele punith- 
nents, Cwy regulate’, (and I contend 
for noting more} area powerful re 
Graint upon human coiruptions. 

But we are told, that “ in Ruffia, 
Germany, Sweden, and Tulcany, ca- 
pial punuhments are redrained, and 
gine annihilated.”* The gendeman 
is, a littl: too haity an his epinion, that 
the total sbelition of capital punifh- 
ments weyld prevent crimes flul fur- 
ther,. Such a concluiion is confiJerably 
broader than the premiies. .When 
thefe mations wholly. cea to mflict 
ceathy amb are of better morais than 
thorneghhours, our author's argument 
wl be entitled 10 atienuion. , 

ide affievis yndeed, that ** in fom 
counties, where capiial punishments 
heve been entiely abolifmed, crimes 
have been remarkably fewer. > But 
as he haswot comdefcended to uecjuaint 
the world, wicre, sed in what cuwcum- 
flexces, theie conmtiies arc, his bare 


of.'* aixis as of vo wetght. 
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Our philofopher is highly: feanda- 
ha 
been the jpectfic otf all lepitiators, from di 
Draco, to the prefent tmes, and thas ie 
the nacural notion. at juftice, a far more th 
general and more powerful duppert of Pp 
virtue, is but little appealed te."{ On de 
this it 1s fudlicient to remark, that the w 
great danger of decicty ariies trom thofe th 
who have extinguithed a fente of duty th 
and of fhame. Such are incapable:of w 

any generous emotions, and, therefére, 
can be reitrained by fear alone.» For gt 
what purpoe ihe gentleman has: here fe 
intioduced, as a general and powerful ai 
‘* {upport of virtue,’ ** the natecal n 
notion of juilice,” it is shard to teli. a 
But when viewed inits connexten with as 
the prefent queflion, it tends te prove, ty 
that mcn, left to their natural nowons.of ry 
juice, without feartof any punith. ve 
ment, would be tco generous and rr 
{vO «coMiciemticus te comme crimes, er 
Liv t 1 am afraid their virtue is as little af 
tobe tufled, as our author's reasoning, an 
lic proceeds to fhow, that penal laws, m 
‘* by annexing the fame punifhmen: to er 
theli and parnicide, tend to confound w 
the different degrees of guilt." Heve pe 
I pestedily accord with him, and hear- to 
tily joun on deteRing the praétice whach fo 
feds, On comparatively nifling occa- vi 
lions, the llood of men. ‘Tie ersor be 
does not, however, lie in punifhine de 

murder wih death. As this is the 
greatef crime whch can be cammnitted re 
againft focietv, at Mould fuffer the: fe- dv 
vere(t penalty which fociety can in- hiy 
fiét; and by that penalty, fhould the w! 
puwwithment of other degrecs of guilt an 
be reguinted. But the gentleman's wl 
plan woul! not mend the matter: if pt 
murder be chaitifed with impriionment, hit 
how fhallwe treat robbery and theft ? pe 
Government muf{ make penalties over- th 
balance temptations, er our lives ant wi) 
property will never be fecuie, But po 
this cannot be done whea inprifonmert th 
is the highett punifiment. Our author tw 
leaves usin a fituation worfe than that rif 
in which he found us, and even multy thi 





plies the incitements to murder, 
NOTES. 
& Ibid. 
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Inthe next paragraph, our orator 
handles anew topic. He afks, “ how 
did civil rulers get poffeflion of our 
lives ?”* He fuppofes a reply : “* we gave 
them that power, upon entering into the 
political compact’; and rejoins, «* In- 
deed! this was giving them a power 
which we ourtelves never pofflefled ; and 
the fame arguments, which would prove 
that we could transfer it to others, 
would juftify fuicide*.”’ 

‘The complacency, with which the 
gentleman introduces this reafening, 
feems to indicate, that he confiders it 
as highly important. It is, I confefs, a 
mode of eftablithing his point : but it is 
a mode not unlike to what logicians cal! 
** begging the queftion.”” In this migh- 
ty argument, is taken for granted the ve- 
ry thing which ought to have been pro- 
ved, viz. that wé cannot give to civil 
rulers, and that they cannot get a pow- 
er over our lives. On the contrary I 
affert that we do poffefs fuch a power, 
and can give it to civil rulers, I do not 
maintain that we have an abfolute pow- 
er over our lives, to do with them 
what we pleafe; but we may fo dif- 
pofe of them, as to accomplifh the end 
tor which we received them ; and there- 
fore we may confign our power to ci- 
vil rulers, when that end can thereby 
be better attained. This is a falf- evi- 
dent truth. 

It will not be denied, chat we have 
pewer, nay, that it is fometimes our 
duty, to rifk, and even to facrifice, our 
lives for the public good. If, therefore, 
when an enemy dettroys the peace 
and happinefs of the cominwinity to 
which we belong, we have a right to 
put our lives into the power of a mi- 
litary officer, to dilpofe of them in re- 
pelling the public foe, and promoting 
the pudlic welfure, as he fhe Hl fee fit; 
why may we not put our lives into the 
power of the civil magiftrate, to effect 
the fame end? It is plain, that theie 
two caics do not contemplate different 
rights, but the manner of exerciling 
the fune sight. 


* Page 135. 
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But how fhall we extricate ourfelves 
from the diffieulty propofed by our au- 
thor? He fays, that the fame argd- 
ments which prove the right of tranf- 
ferring to civil magiftrates, the power 
over our own lives, will juftify fuic’ te. 
This confequence does by ro m-=ns 
follow. The reaton is obvious—by fa- 
icide not one end of ovr exiftence 
is obtained. Even fuppofing a men 
to deferve death, and lis execution 
to be perfectiy juft, fill he has no 
right to take away his own life; be- 
caufe he thereby wfurps the province 
of God's minifter, the civil magiftrate 
—becaufe the majefty of the laws is 
difhonoured—becaule his offence can- 
not be branded with public infamy, 
as awarning to others; and thu. the 
chief end of punifhment, the prevention 
of crimes, is defeated ; becaule fuicide 
in any fhape, provokes the vengeance 
of God's juftice, fpurns hfs authority, 
and infults his goodnefs, in allowing 
the criminal tme for reflexion and re- 
pentance. : 

Further—Civil rulers have power to 
execute murderers, independently on 
their confent. Murder deterves death 
by every principle of equal ju‘itce :— 
death, as has heen cemonittrated, is the 
punifhment annexed toit by the hw of 
God. His law eir br ices all t vankin lp 
in whatever ch rraéte: or hte ttion tucy 
may be. To that law, all focrl, all po- 
litical compa&t<, mult be conformed. 
And as that law detoands the blood of 
a murderer, it 1s not im the option of 9 
civil magiltrate to pusifh his crime je 
fuch or fuch a manner. 
mult die. Now 1 


The murderer 

s certainly no great 
ftretch of power for aman to grant, 
what hemey not withhold. 

The citizen of Marviand procecds 
to tefl us, that “ government has no 
power over any ef the rights of its 
fubiects, but fuck as itfelf confers. ¢ 
Now furely government cannot confer 
liberty : therefore {ays our suthor,leta 
man ufe, or abule his hberty 3 let him, 
in the exercile of it, become a peit to 
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fociety—it is a natural right ; govern. 
ment has no power over it. Excelient 
do&trine for the fons of fedition ! 

The faé& is, that our lives, our liber- 
ty, our property, were all given to ws, 
for the important purpofes of promoting 
the glory of our Creator, and the good 
of ourfelves and others. Bu: when 
thefe purpofes are ditregarded—waien 
we employ the gifts cf God to isfult 
his majeity, in defacing his venerable 
image, by the murder of a fellow-man— 
to fcatter mifery and deftruction among 
our citizens—we forfeit, by every rule 
of fair reafoning, all title to thoie mer- 
cies which we fo wantonly abule. Now, 
as civil government has no move agen- 
cy ia bettowing liberty or property, 
than in beftowing life, it undeniably 
follows, that the fame principle which 
jufifies pecuniary mulcts, confilcations, 


or imprifosnment, fanétions the death of 


a murderer. We may add, that fin bas 
already made our lives obnoxious to 
divine juftice ; therefave ‘* Lis appoint- 
ed unto all neen, once to dic.”” ‘The 
defiruGion then of a murderer, is only 
a mode of executing that fentence under 
which ali finners lie. stad as murder 
is the mof aggravated crime which can 
be committed againft fociety, as well 
as a daring attack upon the divine 
imaige, the infinitly wife God has 
thouyht ft to ordsin atemporal puntih- 
ment, which brands it with a fignal 
snark of his fevere difpleafure. 
it appears, that when we enter into 
a political contract, and declare that 
death flizil be the invariable fate of a 


Heace 


murderer, and that this fate fhall be in- 
fiiktel by the civil magiftrate, we do no 
more thaa put our eal to the authority 
with which the Lord of heaven and 
earth bas el:eady invefted him. 

Unicis vehemence be admutted as 
proof, we may now difcard the ailer- 
tion oF Cor Author, that to execute 2 
murderer, ‘Sis to Snatch the thunder- 
bole of vengeance fiom the 
the Kiac cf heaven. ’* Were G: d, by 


- ge tne i ddim - 7 trde . 
Bis iM Fc asaic sultice, (Ol mite aus cere 


NOTE, 
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hand ef 


(November, 


dead, who would be hardy enough to 
murmuc ? And why may not the civil 
magiftrate, aéting in bis: name, and 
under his authority, imfiét..the fame 
punithment ? ‘The apoftie Paul declares, 
that magiltrates are ‘* the minafters of 
God :** aml the citizen of _Maryland 
Would do well to thow, why he :cangoe 
execute his wrath by his minittersy God 
is indeed a fovereign, but he is alfog 
moral governor, and works by means, 
Were he to aét asa fovereign only, his 
moral law would be an abfurdity, ... 
According to cur author's principle, 
no crime can be punifhed, without. im, 
vading ‘the prerogative of heaven's 
King. For turely robbery, theft, &&c, are 
as politively forbidden by the, div ne, 
law, and are as much within the jurife 
diStion of divine providence, as. murder, 
The gentleman, it mult be conteffed, 
has hit upon @ rare expedient to con- 
vince us, that God cannot fubftitute a 
magiltrate to execute his will. And 
whatis this ? Why truly, he has ufurp- 
ed the privilege of the pope, in tupply- 
ing the deficiency of tcvipture,. After 
the words * King of heaven,”’ he adds, 
** who hath declared that it’ (the thun- 
derbolt of vengeince) ** fhall be wield. 
ed by himfelf alone.” One migh puz- 


zle himfelf io find this deeiar ui nis 
bible 5 but it ough? to have ‘cei there, 


Ab Paul, Paul, uttle did#t thou know 
ie improvement, which thy goctrine 
thould receive from the fagaaty of 
© philolophical ference !” 

Our author allows civil fociety no 
right, but that of €an individual in 
the ft.te of nature—the right of felf 
defence.” + 

On this ground I am not afraid to 
reft the iffue of the quettion. When a 
vulsin deitroys a me:nber of any “fom. 
ciety, he aims a blow as really at the: 
cxiltznce of that fociety, as would be . 
ciuved at my exiftence by a ruffian, 


bom 


who, in attemping to take away my, 


hic, thould cut off a Limb. Ualefg. 
this be admitted, it_ wil follow, that a 
wan may kill all the inkviduals of a 
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fociery, One by’ one, and yet not attack 
the life of “that fociety. 

Again. ‘The idea of felf-jefence fup- 
potes, that government may kill anene- 
iny, to’ prevent the effects of his enmity. 
Now when one meinber of a community 


murders another, does he not violate 
the right’, throw himéelf out of the 


protection, and proclaim himfelf the 
enemy, of that community ? May we 
factifice an external foe, who endea- 
vours toinjure our lives, and may we wot 
exterminate a viper that isin ourbofom, 
and’ would fting us to death ? Shockirg 
abfurdity | 

* When we trace the gentleman's {yf- 
tem to its confequences, we are reduced 
precifely to this dilemma, that we tre 
bound to commit fuicide, by fufferirz 
an enemy to cut our throats; or thet 
we moft kill him in our own defence, 
and draw upon ourfelves the guilt of a 
crime, * equally repugnant to hu- 
manity, religion, and good govern- 
ment.” 

> If the reader would fe this fub- 
je&t farther handled, he may confult, 
in the Amer. Mufeum, Vol. IV. No. 
5, 6, a mafterly eflay afcribed to the 
rev, Robert Annan. 
New York, Auguff 28, 1790. 


—-@aeaas]— 
Peter Pennylefs.—A fragment. 


By Fobn Carey, Philadelphia. 

HE wor'ld, faid 1, is full of in- 

gratitude '!—Aye, replied Peter 
Pennylefs; fo the world fays :—but I 
maintain it, that one half of the world, 
when they talk of ingratitude, do not 
underftand the meaning of the expref- 
fion.——Impoffible, faid I ;—fure, every 
{chool-boy ——Hold, faid Peter :—thefe 
grey hairs came not, without experi- 
ence ;—and experience has taught me, 
that ingratitude, in the true fenfe of the 
word, is not fo common, as you feem 
to think. Prove me that, my friend 
Petert and Ii! burn Rochefotrcault's 
maxims, and become enimoured with 
mankind |—To prove it, replied Peter, 
would perhaps be difhcuic: but I ‘il re- 
jate a few fads ;—and they are fuch, as 
@ccur every day 
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I appliel to my fiiend Prefle, fora 
favour.—Prefto confidered, for about 
half a minute; and then, with a look 
of fympattietic friendthip, declared, he 
was very forry, that it wis net in his 
power to ohlige me.—I felt a degree of 





pain—-net on my own account, bt on 
his. My mortification, at the di fap. 


pointment, was entirely fwallowed up by 
the uneafiefs, which I feit, for having 
reduced him to the neceffity of refufing 
a friend :—and this fenfation, if it did 
net increafe my frien thip for him, at 
leat did not dimirifi it.—I knew, Pref. 
to weul.l have ferved me, had it beenin 
his power. 

i next anplie! to Allecro.—* Yes, my 
friend! I'm happy too bhi ge you o—And 
my reque “ft : granted.— 
For this favour—and it was a triling 
one, but well timed,—I felt a decree of 
gratitude, which I can hardly exprefs. 
-—I would requite Allegro, a thoufand- 
fold. 

On another cecrfion, I requefed a fa- 
vour of Penferefo:———and Penferofy 
could have immediately cratifed me, had 


> could not give 


vas edsk fate y 


he been fo inclined.——¢ I] 


me an immediate anfver: hut would 
think on 1t’—A confider ¢ time elapf 
ed.—No anfwer.—I applied, a fecond 


time, and obtained my | r raul ch- 
ferved, a cloud on his brow, 
which plainly indicate’, that he was far 
from tking a pleafure in what he did. 
—I am not natur 


however, 


ely ungrateful :—bur, 
on this occafion, I felt very little grate- 
tude, 

To Severus I mace known fome dif- 
ficulties, in which I was involved by the 
late war 5 on requc ‘fled his affiftance, 


to extricate me.—sScverus farted at the 





r-queft ,— oked very fer‘ous,—and ree 
quired time, to deiiberate.—After 2 tn- 
terval of above a weck, | ed iny 
application His countenance now 
wore an appearance of re‘erve end if 


guft: and * he had not as yet dete: min- 
e¢."—I again wajted a cor nfiderable tune 
for unantwer: b ut in vain Pak appucd, 
atherd time.—Severus now 
I ‘il not attempt to deferth 


looked—but 
. his kk oks — 
fuiice it to fry, that every glance of his 


ul.——The le 


ewe 4 gee * yoy 
cye vas 2 Cacger t ry: 
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fired affiftance, however, 1 obtamed,— 
though with fome difficulty, and attend- 
ed with fome remarks, admonitions, and 
fomething even bordering upon reproof, 
that hurt my feelings to the laft degree. 
—On this occafion, fo far from feeling 
the fmalleft emotion of gratitude, I car- 
ried home a fecret difpieafure, and even 
fomething like refentment, againft Se- 
verus, 

How will you account for the differ- 
ert fenfations, which I experienced, on 
thele feveral occafions ?>—was I ungrate- 
ful, in the two laf inftances ?—Penfe- 
rofo, Severus, and others of their hamp, 
may perhaps think me fo :—but I truft, 
that I fhall be acquitted of the charge, 
by every-man of feeling and fenfibility : 
and to fuch only would I appeal:—for, 
as to thofe, who are themfelves unac- 
quainted with the finer and mare delicate 
fenfations of the human breaft, and ean 
therefore make no allowance for their 
operations in others,—TI would be as un- 
willing to appe2l to them, on the fubjeé 
ef fenfibility or gratitude, as to a blind 
man, on the fubje& of colours, 

Let us then take a review of thofe dif- 
ferent tranfa&tions ; and examine, what 
fenfations they might naturally be ex- 
pested to produce in the bofom of any 
man, not quite callous to all the finer 
feelings of human nature. 

By Prefto’s immediate refufa}, I was, 
at once, relieved from the pain and anx- 
iety of fufpenfe.—Even this I confider- 
ed as a favour; efpecirlly as the refulal 
was accompanied with expreffions of 
friendthip, the fincerity of which I had 
no reaion to call in gucfion.—And he- 
files, my with was inftantly gratified, 
on making application to Allegro ;—fo 
that, in faét, Prefto benefited me more 
effentiailly, by refufing me on the fpot, 
than he could have done, by granting 
me the favour, after a week's delay :— 
for, in coniequence of his {peedy retu- 
fai, T received the benefit, a week foon- 


e’, than would otherwie have been the 


sre, by ferving me at once, gave 
pre a tall oppertumaty ot deriving every 
polible advartage from the favour he 
@outerved; and thus enhanced its value. 


—And thea, his manner !—he appeared 
to cenfider the favour, as a mere trifle; 
and to with, that I fhould confider it in 
the fame light. Nay, he feemed to think, 
that it was I, who conferred an obliga- 
tion on him, by giving him an oppor. 
tunity of fhowing his friendthip. Thus 
he at once finotheved, in their birth, all 
thofe painful and humiliating reflexions, 
which naturally avife in every feeling 
bofom, on afking or recewing any fa- 
vour or obligation ;—and left my heart 
and mind free and open to the impref- 
fions of joy, friendfhip, and gratitude. \ 
—I felt them, in their fulleft force :—~ 
I feel them @ill ;—and will ever be 
proud to acknewledge an obligation to 
Allegro. 

Penferofo, on the other hand, thought, 
—and thought,—and thought !—Per- 
haps, in faét, he never, in my abfence, 
beftowed a fingie thought on me, or my 
concerns.—In the interval of delay,— 
to fay nothing of the anxiety and uneafi- 
nefs of expectation,—I fuffered incon- 
vemences, to which I would not have 
been expefed, if he had granted the fa- 
vour at once,—and from which, the fa- 
vour, when at length it was conferred, 
did not fully extricate me,—Had he re- 
fufed me at firft, I would have immedi- 
ately turned my eye upon fome other 
perfon, who, like Allegro, would per- 
haps have obliged me, without hefitation 
or delay.—As he had not refufed me, I 
had fill hopes of obtaining my wifh.— 
Fear conftantly attends hope, and anx- 
iety ever walks, hand im hand, with 
fear. My mind alternately agitated with 
hope, fear, and anxiety, 1 determined to 
wait his anfwer.—No anfwer given ;— 
what's to be done ?—Reveal my neceffi- 
ties to another ?>—Mortifying !—Renew 
my application to Penferafo ?—Equally 
fo ! 

On the whole, however, as Penferofo 
was alweady made acquainted with my 
f:r1:#tion, J thought it better ever to fub- 
mit to the mortification of applying to 
lim a fecond time, than to reveal my 
cifveffes to a third perfon.—With rehuc- 
tance, I prevailed on myfelf to renew my 
folicitation.—My requeft, indeed, was 
complied with,—Obierve, however, that 
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the favour, granted me, was exactly of 
{uch nature and confequence, that the 
pleafure, refulting from it, was but bare- 
ly fufficient to counterbalance the pain 
and uneafinefs I had felt from the delay, 
and the mortification, which attended 
the renewal of my requeit.—What room 
here for gratutude ?— 

Had Penferoio, indeed, when at length 
he did grant my requeft, apologized tor 
the delay,—had the accents of friendthip 
burft forth from his lips,—had benevo- 
lence beamed from his eye,—they would 
have reached my heart, and there produ- 
ced their natural effet, gratitude :—for 
in every heart, whether of human or of 
fayvage mold, has the hand of nature 
fown the feeds of gratitude :—and if they 
there lie dormant, and decay.— 1s but 
for want of the funthine of benevolence, 
to warm and animate the ioil,—to call 
them forth into birth,—and make them 
bloffom to maturity. —Nothing of this 
kind attended the interview with Penfe- 
rofo :—quite the contrary.—I retired, 
therefore, with the refolution of—dif- 
charging thedebt, as foon as in my pow- 
er.—When that duty was performed, I 
looked upon myfelf as exonerated from 
all further claim, on his part, and obli-« 
gation, on mine. 

The fervice, indeed, which Severus 
rendered me, was of fuch magnitude, 
that the delight and fatisfaction, arifing 
from it, would have been more than fuf- 
ficient, to counterbalance the uneafine(s 
and chagrin, which T had unavoidably 
experienced, during the interval of fuf- 
penfé,—and the pain attendant on a fe- 
cond, and even a third application. —But 
unfortunately, Severus would not per- 
mit me to incur a debt of gratitude.— 
In the very aé& of conferring the favour, 
he threw fo much additional mortificati- 
on into the one {cale, which was already 
but too heavily charged, as to make it 
quite out-weigh all the pleafure and fa- 
asfaction, that were in the other. —Hav- 
ing, therefore, fairly caft up the account 
in my own mind, I found, there remain- 
ed, in his favour, a balance of—pain 
and difguit. This pain and difguit he 
hai, if not wantonly, at leaft unnecef- 

Voc. VIII, No. V. 


Peter Pennylefi. 20g 





farily fubjefted me to :—I therefore cre~ 
dited the balance to his account. 

Thus it has happened, that Severusy 
im rendering mea contiderable Jervice, 
has diminifhed my efteem and trrendtup 
for him ; whereas Allegro, by a titling 
obligation, has taken immovale poflef- 
fjon of my heart :—-and Penicroio, al- 
though he conferred a favour, dil not 
make greater advances in my frien.iflipy, 
than Prefto, in refufing one. 

On the whole,—trom the ob{ervati- 
ons, which I have made throug’ life, & 
am thoroughly convinced, that real in-~ 
gratitude is not focommon among man- 
kind, as fuperficial obfervers are apt to 
imagine. And I think, that any mang 
who is at all acquainted with the fecret 
fprings of human actions, and has cares 
tully noticed the conduct of thofe around 
him, muft acknowledge, that, for one 
man, who is ungratetul through want 
of principle, twenty will be found, who, 
—though otherwile of gratettfl diipoie 
tions,~—feel their gratitude trozen, by the 
cold, unfriendly manner, in which fae 
vours are conferred,—or fuffered to per 
ith, through the delays, reluctance, and 
hefitation of thofe, who conte: them. 

Almoft every man knows, from ex- 
perience, that the delay cf an aniwer to 
a requeft, or of the performance of a 
promife, keeps the expectant in fuipenfes 
—Sufpenie is attendea with anxiety and 
pain ; and the tranfitiony—trom the feel- 
ing of pain, to the feeling of resentment 
againft the perfon, who caules it,—is fo 
eafy and imperceptible,—that, when, by 
unneceflary delays and procraltination, 
the pain and anxicty is continved,—we 
need not be furprifed, it a degree of — 
I'll not venture to fay, ‘ retentment’— 
but at leaft, coolnefs, proportioned te 
the degree of pain,—shoul! fometimes 
happen to {pring up in the bofom along 
with it. 

The heart of man is a fertile, luxuri- 
ant foil.—~Let any paffion once take root 
there ;——it {oon flouriihes, and gathers 
ftrength. And, unhappily, the evil paf- 
fions, like noxious weeds of every kind, 
are but too apt to flourith, without the 
labour of cultivation, ‘This cvolnefs, 
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therefore,mor, if you pleafe; refentment, 
—the longer ii as nurtured by hefitation 
and delay, ftrikes the deeper root, ar i 
branches owt the farther.—Ana when 
at length the expected favour is confer 
red,—what effeéts does it produce ?—If 
eon.crred in a delete anu iriendly man- 
mer, it may perhaps calm the uneay e- 
motions, which tock thei: rife curing 
the intervals of delay ;~—but as to gia- 
titude, it cannot be expeéted tu produce 
any; except it bea fav. ur ot very great 
confequence, inceed.—But if, on th 
contrary, the long expeéted favour, how- 
ever preat ts value and confequence, be 
confe red in a harhh, indelicate, degrad- 
ing manner ;—though the neceflities of 
the receiver may olige him to accept 
it,—yet, in the acceptance, he muit ieel 
an additional fing, which, added to his 
former difagreeable feniations, cannot 
but fifle anc iinother all ideas of gra- 
titude, that might, for the moment, at- 
tempt to force thenifelves into his breatt ; 
ana can leave ncught behind, but dilgult 
and reientirent. In a word,—he will be 
no more obliged to the man, who ren- 
ders him fuch a fervice, and im fucla 
manner, than a hungry beggar would 
be, toa man, who, on being aiked for 
food, fhovld, in a paffion, fling a hard 
cruft in his fece, and knock cut his teeth 
with it. And here Peter ended. — 
I was going to reply :—-but he would 
not flay. His friend Aliegro had n.et 
with an accident, which prevented him 
from fuperintending his harvett.—Peter 
had juft heard this; and was, when I 
met him, haftering, unatked, aud on 
fooi, to Allegro’s plantation, at the difl- 
tance of ten miles, to aflilt his fricnd, in 
return tor the favour, which he hod re- 
ecived from. him, ferty years ociore. 
Phuadelphiag Now. 26,1790. 
<= &— — 
Short fetch of the life cf &. Franklin. 
Continued jrom pass eo. 





jn the year 1759. After the caki py of 


Quebec, variot. opinions prevaiec in 


kngland, re{pefting the 
advanwges et Canada, and the Wet 


teulement of 


HORTLY after the c 
the ci{pute with the proprictaries, a 


war began be! ween France snd Engiand, 


Compal stia € 


PROOB, [Novermber} 





India iflands, captured from the French, 
The tide of popular opimon ian againk 
Canada: but a pamphiet, pubiithed by 
dr. Frankiin, in which he entered large- 
ly inte the confiteration of the fate of 
that province-—the 

reult to Great Brittin, from the pol. 







benefits, likely te 






feflion of 1t—as well ae the imjurious 





etieéte its cetlon would produce+-in. 
{pire the b ith wiriftry vith a de. 
termination to retain it. 

His dittinguithed literary reputation, 








whieh was hourly increaling, procured 





kim, avout this ume, the henorary title 
of dottor of laws, from the college of 






St. Andrews in Edinburgh, and aile 
from the univerfity of Oxtord. During 
h's refidence in Engiand, the iegiflature 
of Maryland appointed ianm their agent. 

When the bufinefs of his appoint. 
ment was completed, he returned te 
Philadelphia, where he received — the 
fulleft thanks for his fervices, not only 
from his fellow citizens in general, but 
alfo from the aflembly ; and was more. 
over liberally recompented. 

In the memorable affair of the Pax. 
ton riot, he was (cnt out,, to .remone 
fixate with the infu gents ; and had fuf. 
ficient influence to prevail on them te 
abandon their dangerous defigns, and 
return te their refpective homes. For 
this eminent fervice, he met with an 
ungrateful return, being cenfured agd 
abufed in the public papers. 

‘The difputes, between the aflurbly 
of Pennfylvania and the proprietavies, 
which had, for fome time, appeared to 




























be calmed, were again revived, and 
carried cn with fuch gbftinacy, that 






the atlembly finally came to refolutions 






egainft continuing unuer a propriciary 
gove.ninent, and tent dr. Franklin to 







England, with a petition, to have a new 
form eftablithec, and to be taken under 
the royai protection, Adlter a iong ne- 


gocietion, there was a kind 







of com- 





promiuie agreed upon, which, for 4 
while, appeaied the aflembly. 

Duiing jus refidence in England, a 
this period, Le was horcured with a- 


gercie:, from New Jeriey, Georgia, ane 
a 






i } 
avi. ‘ urerits 


In 1°66, he travelied inte German’, 
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and in 1767 into France: and where- 
ver he mace his appearmce, hie was 
received with the highett degree of ref- 
pect and venerstion. He was introcdu- 
eed tothe kines of France and Den- 
mark, «nd to raoft of the liter ry cha- 
racters of the former kingdom, 

He now reprinted bie philofo; hicat 
papere, to which he made many im 
portent additicns. Nothing could ex- 
cee! the appro etion chey met with. 

Wire tne itamp-act was un fei con- 
fi'eration, he cleariy fore/.v the con- 
feqi ences, that weie to be dveaded trom 
it; and took #very poll 
vent its ena¢tion—but in vain. After- 
wards, when the oppolition to it, in 


ie Rep to pre- 


this country, wae fuch, as to embarrafs 
nd confound the minitry, an altera- 
tion wes deterquned upon. Ana in 
order te enable parliamemi tu afce. tain, 
how far they might proceed with fafety, 
he was examined, at the bar of che 
houfe ot commons. His replies, to the 
interrogatories put to him, /o unan- 
iwerably proved the impolicy and im- 
pra@ticability ot this obnoxious act, 
that nothing fhort of the mad deluiion, 
that actuated the minifter and his par- 
tizans, could have perfifted in the at- 
tempt to enforce it. 

Some infidieus letters, written by 
gov. Hutchinfon and others, to the 
people in power in England, having 
falien into dr. Franklin's hands, he 
fent them to Bofton, where they were 
publithed, and gave rife to a ferious 
difpute, between the governor and the 
affembly ; the latter of whom entered 
into feveral very 
againit the former. 
et this circumftance was conveyed to 


England, it o¢ 


> 


fevere refoiutions, 


W hen mte.ligence 


afioned a duel between 
ind mr. Whately. Dr. 
it of town, when 
the anel was | 9 fooner had in- 
formrtion ¢ 
know! ¢ 
he was te per ; 
letters to America. 
amined, befor 
this fubjeét, 
warraptable 


perne, the fol:c.tor-g 
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quence of this affair, his influence with 
the nunittry was enureiy lof. 
Notwithitanding this, he made ule of 
every effort, and entered into a negoci- 
ation, to prevent the wnpending war, 
But the rapaciiy and infatuation of the 
Britith miniftry utterly detested all 
his benevo.ent views--an! piunged the 


loody war. 


two nations intoa hl 

He returned to Ame.ica, where iis 
pudlic teiviees met s th the moft fiate 
tei nig reward, that a patriot con poilt- 


bly detire-x—ih*e uabo led appiaute and 
y 

adanration of his countrymen. He was 

eleéted a sitinber of congreis, and tent 


to the camp ‘ore Button, im order ta 
convey, tothe oo icers andotners, aciear 
tiea of the irate of patvies ai 
and of tie neceflity of Jecitive meafures, 
to pretrve the mghts ot the united co- 
loutes. 


England 
Dsl St aaiGy 


in 1776, he was elected a member ef 
a committe ot CONE cls, 
on lord Howe, 1 eT | ie into 
the extent of {oine powers, which hie 


lordifhip had told them, he was invetted 


ippounted to 
wait 


with, to treat fer the reiteration of peace, 
The other the committee 
were John Adams and Edward Rut- 
ledge. On their return to congrels, they 


memoers of 


made report, that the powers, pofeffed 
by lord Howe, appeared, oni vettiga- 
tion, to be only thofe of granting par- 
dons, with fuch exceptons, as he and 
his brother might think proper to make, 
—and of deciaring America, or any part 
of it, to be in the king's peace, on fub- 
miffion. Lord Howe having expreffed 
his concern, at being obiiged to dittrefs 
thote, whom he fo much revarde!—dr. 
Franklin affu'ed him, that the Ameri- 
cans, out of reciprocal regard, would 
endeavour to leifen, as much as poffinle, 


the pain, he might ieel on ther account 


’ 
by taking the utmoft care of them- 
felves®. 

After the decla: pendence, 
it bears necel 
to eftablith 


In 1776, 
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Franklin was appointed prefident. The 
conititution, which was the refult of 
their deliberations, may in fome meafure 
be confidered as his produétion. 

In the latter end of the fame year, 
dr. Franklin was fent to France, to af- 
fil im the negociation, which had been 
begun by mr. Silas Deane. The French 
court appeared, at firft, but little dufpof- 
ed to elpoufe the caufe of America. A 
conviction ot the importance ef effect- 
ing a feparation of this country from 
Great Britam, and the fuccefs of the 
in arms againft general Bhr- 
goyne,—aided by the negocrations of this 
abic flateiman, made them at length de- 
clare openly in our favour ; and, in Fe- 
bruary, 1778, a treaty of alliance, offen- 
five and detenfive, was concluded; the 
coniequence of which was a war between 
France anc England. 

Dr. Fianklin alfo completed a treaty 
erce, with Sweden ; 
and aflifted, not a little, the negociations 
of mr. Adams, in Holiand. 

At length, siter a fevere and tedious 
ftvugel:, Great Britain, wearied with 
repeated Jofties, began to thow a difpofi- 
thon to peace. In September, 1783,a 
treaty was figned at Paris, in which dr. 
Frankiin had the happinefs to fee the in- 
dcpencence of his native country recog- 
wized by Great Britain, 

Until the year 1782, dr. Franklinen- 
joyed an unufually good ttate of health, 
if we except, now and then, a fit of the 
gout. Inthis year, he was attacked with 
a nepliitic colic, which ieems to have 
been the foundation of a dileafe, that 
continued during his life. 

ilaving now effected the important 
purpoics, for which he had been fent to 
Surope, he became defirous of return. 
ing to..America. After repeared appli- 
cations foi a recall, mr. Jefferfon was 
appointed his tucceflor ; and he depart- 
ed trom Havre, and arrived in Philadej- 
phia, in September, 1735. Shortly after, 
he was cheten prefident of the fupreme 
executive counc:] of Pennfylvania. 
~ In 1727, ne was appointed one of the 
delegates, from this ftate, to the anguft 
body, which formed the prefent trame of 
government of the united fLites, 


Americ: 


of amity and comm 


{ November, 


His infirmities did not permit a con- 
ftant attendance to the bufinefs of the 
executive council; and at lait he re. 
tired from public life altogether. His 
ftrength gradually decayed; but the 
powers of his mind remained unimpair- 
ed. In the intervals of pain, his con- 
verfation was extremely interefting, al-. 
ways uniting inftruction with entertain. 
ment, During the lait year of his life, 
he was principally confined to his bed, 
on account of the pains, attending his 
calculous complaints. In the beginning 
of April, 1790, hewas feized with a fe- 
verith complaint, attended with a pain 
in his breafty which, after fome days, 
went off fo entirely, that his fricnds en- 
tertained the moft fanguine hopes of his 
recovery ; but at length an impoithume, 
which had formed in his lungs, broke; 
and, on the 17th of April, terminated a 
life, which feemed to have been devoted, 
in an efpecial manner, to promoting the 
happine!s of mankind. 

Various tettimonies of refpeét have 
been paid to his memory. The congrefs 
of America, and the national afiembly 
of France, went inte mourning, on his 
death. In purfuance of a decree of the 
community of Paris, the abbc Fauchet, 
on the 23d of July, delivered an elegant 
eulogium, which flows a vigour of im- 
agination, and a force ot expreffion, fel- 
dom equalled. The American philofo- 
phical fociety have appointed an orator, 
to pay atribute of refpect to thei found- 
er and prefident. 

—_= = >—. 


The following chara&er of dr. Franklin 
has been fo ably drawn by one of bis 
intimate friends, that we be eg leave 
to clojz this fectch with it. 

“© THERE is, in the chara&er of 
“every diitinguished perion, iome- 
“thing to admire, and fomeching to 
‘imitate. ‘The incidents, that have 
«© marked the life of a great man, al- 
“+ ways excite curiofity, and often afford 
‘improvement. If there be talents, 
“ which we cau never expect to equal; 
‘cif therebe a feries of good fortune, 
*‘ which we can never expect to enjoy, 


we full need not lofe ue labour of 
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our biographical enquiries. We may 
probably become acquainted with ha- 
bits, which it may be prudent to 
adopt—and difcover virtues, which we 
cannot fail to applaud. It will be ea- 
fy for the reader to make a full appli- 
cation of thefe remarks in his con- 
templations upon the late celebrated 
Dr. FRANKLIN. By his death one of 
the beft lights of the world may be 
faid to be extingutfhed. I fhali not 
attempt any hiftorical details of the 
life of this iliuftrious patriot and phi- 
lofopher, as 1 have nothing further 
in view than to make a tew com- 
ments upon the moft ftriking tvaiis 
of his chavacter. 

“ Original genius was peculiarly lis 
attribute, The native faculues of his 
mind qualified him to penetrate into 
eyery fcience; and his unremnited di- 
ligence left no ficla of knowledge un- 
explored. There were no linuts to 
his curiofity. His enquiries were 
fpread over the whole face of nature. 
But the fludy of man teemed to be 
his highef delight : and if his genius 
had any fpecial bias, it lay in dif- 
cevering thole things that made men 
wiler and happicr. As truth was the 
fole object of his reicarches, he was 
of courte no iectary: and as reafon 
was his guide, he embraced no fyi- 
tem which that did not authorfe. In 
fhort, he laid the gwhoic volume of 
nature open before him, and diligent- 
ly and faithfully perufed it. 

«s Nor were his political attainments 


‘ lefs confpicuous than his philofophi- 


cal. The ancients ufually ranked 


‘good fortune among thofe circum- 


ftances of life which indicate merit. 
In this view dr. Prankiim is alinolt 
unrivalled, having feldom undertaken 
more than he accomplifhed. The 
world are too well acquaiated with 
the events of his poliucal career, to 
require, at this time, a particular enu- 


meration of them. It may be pre- 


“ 


fumed the hiltorians of 


revolution will exhibit tics 


‘ per colours. 


“If dr. Fran 


ter the folen 
Pine spies. 
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only becaufe the demonftrative plain- 
nefs of his manner was fuperior to it. 
Though he neither loved political de- 
bate, nor excelled in it, he ftill pre. 
ferved much influence in public affem, 
blies, and difcovered an aptitude in 
his remarks, on all occafions. He was 
not fond of taking a leading part in 
fuch inveftigations, as could never 
terminate in any degree of cert unty. 
‘To come forward in queftions, which, 
in their nature, are indefinite, and, in 
their ifiue, problematical, does not 
comport with the caution of a man, 
who has taught himlelf to look for 
demonttration. He referved his obfer- 


vations, tor thole cafes, which {cieuce 


ateny 2nd common fenfe 


e 
) 
i. 


could enlig 


approve. ‘The fimpiicity of his { 
lapte< : clearne.s of 
i 


> Conceptions 


ie 
ne 1) «a 
was Wei 2 
> =— = 
mis ubaerit 
were fo brichtand pericet, that he did 
not choole to involve them in a cloud 
i ye 


of expreflions. if he uled metaphors, 
it was to illuftrate, and not to embel- 
lith the truth. A man, polleffing fuch 
a lively imagery of ideas, fhould ne- 
ver affect the arts of a vain rhetorici- 
an, whole excellence confiits oniy ina 
beautiful arrangement of words. 

*¢ But whatever claims to em: 

dr. Franklin may have, as a politici- 
an, or afcholar, there is no point of 
light, im which dis character thines 
with more luftre, than when we view 
him as aman oracitizen. He was 
eminently great in common things. 
Perhaps no man ever exited, whole 
life can, with more juftice, be denom- 
inated ufeful.—Nothing ever paifed 
through his hands, without reesiving 
improvement: and no perfon ever 


went into his company, without g 


une 


> 
and his {cieace fo various, thir, 
ever might be the p: 


ing wildom. His tagacity was to ha 


‘ pation of thot, 
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¢ was his principal aim to infpire man- “ defign, he extra®ed fomething ufeful 
% kind with'a icve of indufry, tempe- © for himiclf or others. Hie lite wag 


6 race, and frugaity; and to imcul- ** reas iy full of incident. Every 


& cate fach dvtics es promote the na-  ** cirenoitance of it turred to jome vae 
portant interefis of hu ty. He * tabi unt. The maxubus, which 
“© never wafted 4 moment of tine, or © ine ditcerning mera has formed, ap- 
€ javithed a farthing ot noney, in telly ply to innumerane cafes and cha. 


“© o; dithpation. Such expenfes as the  racters. Thofe who move in the low. 
“dignity of Ins ftation required, eft, equally with thofe who move in 
“he reacily fultained, limiting them ‘ the moft elevated rank in fociety, 
«eby the ft i&elt rules of propricty. “ may be guided by his inftructions, 
46 Mony public infitutions experienced ‘* In the private deportment of his lire, 
“this weil-trred libersiity; ant he ‘ he, in many refpects, love furntihed a 
«< manifefted a fenfibility of heart by ‘ moft excellent model. His manners 
4¢ numerous aéts of private charity. ** were ealy and accommodating, and 

*¢ By a judicious divifion of time, dr. his addrefs winning and refpeétful, 
«¢ FP anklin acquired the art of doing * All, who kvew hin, {peak of him as 
“e every thing to advantare; and his ‘* a molt acrceahble man; and all, whe 
ec amusements were of fuch a nature, ** have heard of him, applaud him as 
«cas could never milnate with themain ‘a very ulctulone. Aman fo wife, 
«octets of his purcuit. In whatever ** and fo amable, could not but have 
«c fituation he was placed by chance or §€ many admirers, and many friends.” 
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Curicas fpring. winds fhould have fuch an effeét as te 
DJOINING South river (which ftop that fapply after twe Jays’ continue 
A cmipues into the Rarnan) there ance, and net unt i then, appears to me 
1s pring ¢ " water, from which a fa- extraordinary. Many fovings are known 
milyis picuifully Jupelied for conftant to ebband fiw regularly, but I do not 
usc atali. sof the year. Even in) recoils any account of one fimilarly 
the « i ike fmall ftreamiuffues affeSted. J he pe ie will arve forme ate 
fic ar Lure pins, €% : hy when 1! ; tention fic Ni oO Have ac uttomed 
wind coniiu woiroathenaih- thealclves to contemplate the works of 
Weli, t al re, 2 ¢ se 1 zing 
ively, wi veater runoine ; att 4H, when any thing occurs differ- 
and if ihe ~a e taken ontof gbe eat trom what we ave generally accuf- 
calk pi the ground, it wil re tomed to meet with. 
main ¢ y, watil the wind chaiges New Ferfey, 1790. 
frum t i —wien if again a 
although the weather continues fair ail 4 SOEPhy tree fprouts poisonous te 
the é . tis fituated 3 more AAD annie 
ons hunind ard hitv, or two huncred = ¥ 1 JEDNFSDAY hf, I heat of 
yards from the river; and is very lit- ¥ ‘ome wild cherry tree fprouts, 
the elevated above the furtice of the ana threw them inte the road. Scon afe 
water ia the river, perhans four or ter, one ef mr. Bowers’s cows was feea 


five teét. It 1s in @ ima V iley oY Oil caning f them ; and in ten or fifteen 
ley, yet not in the loweil part: the m nutes fhe fell down In afew mi- 
rouna, to the weft and north-welt, notes after, another, which was with 


a re, ' 
rifles gradually to a coplidersble hewht. her, lay down: ant both appeared te 


‘om fome referveir i the adjacent bem extreme pain unti they cied, which 
bilis, itis to be uppofed the fprucve- was im Ieis than one hour. Net long 


@cives its iupply. That the orth welt after, my ewn cows were dpiven heme 
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to be milked ; when one of them went 
tothe cherry tee {pouts, and began to 
eat. My wife immeciaicly went to 
milk -ber: but by the time fhe hac 
milkec her and one more, 1 .aw her flag- 
ger, and feon afier iall down. I imme- 
diately thought it to be the effect of 
the cherry wee tprouts, thovgh not ful- 
pected before. 1 then peurcd iweet 
milk and othe: things down her throat, 
but ail to no purpole; for fhe diea in one 
hour from the tune the ate of the cherry 
Wree fprow's. NaTuANnitL BONNEL. 
Chatham, Aug. 14, 179°. 
— ee 
Defcription of the jails of Niagara. 
MONG the many batural cusic f,. 
ties, which ts Cou’ try affvicis, 
the eataraét of Nragara is infimtely toe 
gieateft. In ore: to havea tolerate 
ides of this itupeuduus iad of water, 
wili pe neceflayy .o conceive that part oi: 
the countiy, .0 hick bine dorie is tue 
ated, te he vated above that w. 
eonains lake Ontane, e@ou three vun- 
dred ieet. The flope ich jepaiates 
the upper and iower country, is ,ene- 
rally very leep, and in many 
moit perpencic lar. Ut is form 
rizontal firats of ficae, great part of 
which is what we commonly cali ume- 
fione. The flope may be traced irom tic 
north fice ot lak: Oniaric, near the bay © 
Taronts, round the weit end of the Juke; 
thence its direétion 1s generally eat, be- 
tween Jake Ontario anu lake Lek. Ut 
erofles the ftrait of Ma gua aad the 
Cheneteco river: after which it becomes 
loft.in the country towards the Seneca 
lake. It is to this flepe that our country 
is indebted both tor the cataract of Nia- 
gara and the great falls of the Cheneleco. 
The cataract ot Niagara Was former- 
ly down at the northern fide ef the 
flope, near to that place which is now 
known by the name of the Landing.—- 
But from the great iength of time, ad- 
ded to the great quanuty of water, and 
diftance which it falls, the folid one is 
worn away, for about feven miles, up 
towards lake Erie, and 2 chafm ate: 
ed, which no perion can approach with- 
eut horror, Down this cham the water 


rufhes with a moft altoni fii ing velocity 
aiter it me ree the great pitch. in 


L Wise { net 
‘ a - 
up the road near this Chaélin, tue oan, 


1s conttantly engaged in the co stempla 
tiun of the molt romantic and aw-ul 
profpects imaginable, tll, at length 
eye eatches the falls—the imagination 

> int intly arrefted—and you, da rem 
Gléace | The river Js about one hundred 
and thirty five poles wide at the fills, 
and the perpendicular pitch one wun tired 
ant fifty feet. The fall of tiis vai body 
of water produces a found, which ig 
frequently heard at the difance of 
j s, and a fenfiole tvemulous 
mouon in the earth for fome pole 


Whiten raindows may aways be { 


wihien the fun fhines. This or ipray, 
ill the Vister teas 2 on t 
nh hbhot my trees, w - i. Con sy 
and prod S It | , liane 
€ eu ee Y ‘ aes ‘- 
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feet: to thete add t Hi 
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NOTE. 

* Itis faid, by thofe who have vided 
this ftupen: leis catal 
fcent into the 
nheult, beeaufe of th. great heig 
the banks. A perfon, who has deicend 


chafin is « xceediag)y 


ed, may, however, go up to the boiem 
of the falls, and take fheiter behind the 
torrent, between the falling water and 
the precipice, where there i. a ipace fi 

ficient to contain a number et people, 
in perfect lafety ; 


j 


and Ww here Cconveria- 
tion may be carried on, without 


mug? 


interruption trom the noile, which ts 
here much lefs than at a conjide:able 


diftance. This i: not unworthy thc ar. 


tenuon of the puioluphical reader. 
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feven miles and a half. If either ducks 
or geefe inadvertently alight on the ra- 
p's,above the great cataract ,they are in- 
capable of getting on the wing again, and 
are initantly hurried on todeiiruction. 

There is one appearance at this cata- 
ract worthy of {ome attention, and 
which I do not remember to have feen 
noted by any writer. Juft below the 
great pitch, the water and foam may be 
feen puffed up in fpherical figures, 
nearly as large as common cocks of 
hay. They burft :t the top, and project 
a column of {pray to a prodigious 
height. ‘They then inbfide, and are fuc- 
ceeded by others, which burft in like 
manner. This appearance is moft con- 
{picuous about half way between the 
ifland which divides the falls, and the 
welt fide of the ftrait, where the largeft 
eolumn of water ceicends. 


—-eSesS>— 


Method of checking the progrefs of fires 


, i SHIS method only applies when the 

roof or upper flories of a houfe are 
on fire; butin fuch cafes mutt be effcciu- 
al in preventing the flames from veach- 
ing the lowei Pp it. 

The ideais ihis—to cover with water 
the floor immediatcly under the fire. 

The means are jmple. Provide an inch 
board, fix inches broad, and juft long e- 
nough to reech acrois the top of every 
flight of flairs, between the balufter and 
the wall. Let this be fitted into 
grooves, fo as to flide eafily into them, 
and come fair with the furtace of the up- 
permott ftep. Let the lower edge of this 
board and the top of the ftep be ftraight 
enough to make a joint water-tight: 
or, perhaps, a coarfe piece of woolen 
cloth, fixed to the edge of the board, 
may be found beft. Keep the board 
always at hand. If the roof be on fire, 
fix it in the grooves of the uppermott 
flight of fairs ; or if the fire catch in an 
upper ftory, fix it on the top of that 
flight immediately below the fire. 

The eff edt is ceriain, The water, pour- 
ed over the fire, fails on the floor, andin 
a few minutes covers the whole exent 
ef the ficry; for the only paflage it 
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could efcape at, is effe&tually flopped by 
the board. Every coal, that fails from 
the fire above, is extinguifhed inftantas 
neoufly, and thelower part of the burid- 
ing is effectually preferved. 

In cale of fire in an upper ftory, water 
might immediately be carried up in buck. 
ets, and, the board being fixed, the floor 
might be laid under water, foas to pre- 
vent the fire from {preading, before en- 
gines could be procured to extinguifh it, 
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Recipe for a cold.—By the late dr. James 
Malone, of London. 


AKE a large tea-fpoonful of line 
feed, with two penny-worth of 


flick licorice, and a quarter of a pound 
of fun raifins. Put them into two quarts 
of foft water ; ‘and let it fimmer over a 
flow fire, till it be reduced to one: then 
add to it a quarter of a pound of brown 
fugar-candy, pounded, a table-fpoonful 
of white-wine vinegar, or lemon juice. 

Note. The vinegar is beft to be add- 
ed only to that quantity, you are going 
immediately to take ; for if it be put ins 
to the whole, it is liable, in a little time, 
to grow flat. 

Drink half a pint at going to bed ; 
and take a little, when the cough is trou- 
blefome. 

This recipe generally cures the worft 
of colds, in two or three days; and, if 
taken in time, may be faid to be almoft 
an infallible remedy. It is a fovereign 
balfamic cordial for the lungs, without 
the opening qualities, which endanger 
frefh colds, on going out. It has been 
known to cure colds, that have almoft 
been fettled into confumptions, in lefs 
than three weeks. 

— FS HDS D— 
ROM March, 1735, to March 
1736, the number of veflels, ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, was as follows : 
51 Ships, 
13 Srows, 
44 Brigs, 
91 Smaller veflels, 


199 Total, 
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On frugality, By the rev. Fof. Lathrop. 
Vivitur parvo bene—cur paternum 
Splendet in menfa tenui fatinum ; 
Nec leves fomnos timor aut cupido 
Sordidus aufert. Hor. 
NDUSTRY and frugality are kin- 
dred virtues, and fimilar in their prin- 
ciples and effeéts. They ought always 
to accompany each other, and go hand 
in hand ; for neither, without the other, 
ean be a virtue, or anfwer any valu ble 
purpofe, to the individual, or to focicty. 
He, that is laborious, only that he may 
have the means of extravagance and 
profufenefs—and he, that is parfimoni- 
ous, only that he may live in lazinefs and 
indolentte—are alike remote from virtue. 
Each is governed by his ftrongeft paf- 
fon, and enflaved to his predominant 
vice. To live fparingly, for the fake of 
amafling an ufeiefs heap, ts not fruga- 
lity, but fordidnefs. To live within the 
bounds of nature, that we may enjoy 
better health, and may be more free trom 
worldly embarraffments, is prudence. 
To live frugally, that we may be juft 
to all men, may do more good to the 
indigent, and may be more ufeful to 
fociety, is viitnous. Decency and pro- 
priety ordinarily require, that we live 
according to our rank and ability. But 
there are times, when patriotif{m calls 
upon thofe in affluence and high life, 
to fall a little below the ufual mark, 
that their example may encourage mo- 
deration among others. As private 
economy enriches the individual, fo the 
prevalence of it would enrich the com- 
munity. Moderate favings will, in time, 
make a mals. A ceuntry, fo deeply in 
debt, and fubjecied to fo great expenfes, 
as this country now is, fhould confider 
frugality as a cardinal virtue. Let it 
begin with particular perfons, and fpread 
through the community; let it take 
place in families, nor be overlooked in 
government ; let it not be confined to 
the pooreft, or the middle ranks; but 
appear among the rich and great. While 
the poor are frugal from neceffity, and 
the common farmers and mechanics 
are frugal from prudence let the opu- 
lent be frugal from patriotifm : and if 
they would make their patriotifm a fill 
Vou. VIII. No. V, 
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more extellent virtue, let the favings 
of extraordinary frugality be applied to 
fome charitable purpofe. For the rich, 
no certain rules can be prefcribed ; their 
frugality muft be voluntary and difcre- 
timmary. People of moderate fortunes, 
and moderate incomes, fhould aim at a 
regular conduét. Excuie a few hints, 
even though they may appear too tri- 
fling to be obierved. If they appear 
worthy of notice, let them be carried 
into practice. 

Spend not your money, before you 
have earned it; nor promife it, before 
you are fure of it. Promifes, made on 
other men’s credit, or on mere contin-~ 
gencies, are liable to fail. If you dif- 
appoint your neighbour often, you lofe 
your credit, and his confidence; and 
perhaps provoke a fuit, which breaks 
tricndfhip, difturbs your peace,augments 
your expeufe, and threws your meney 
into the hands of thofz, whom you 
chiefly envy. Eftimate your probable 
incomes, making fome allowance for 
difappointments ; and let your expenies 
fall fo much hort, that fomething may 
be left at the year’s ead. He, that daily 
conifumes the fruits of his daily labour, 
is unprepared for the day of misfortune, 
Moft men, if they will live within the 
bounds of nature, may, by moderate 
induftry, provide for themielves and 
their families, It is always reputable to 
live moderately, when we have not the 
means of living fplendidly, Compute 
the needlefs confumption of ardent fpi- 
rits, for one year—and will it not make 
a fum werth faving? The example of 
others is not the ftandard, by which we 
are to judge of extravagance; but our 
own circumftances and abilities. That 
may be extravagance in one, which 
would be parfimony in another. Enter 
not inte too clofe connexions with thefe 
of faperior fortunes, if they are difpo- 
fed to live fafter, than you can follow. 
Never make a vain oftentation of wealth, 
which you don’t pofleis; nor live at 
other men's expenfe, fo long as you 
can live at your own. Wafte not, in 
indulgence, that time, which you owe 
to the duties of life, the culture of your 


mind, and the fupport and education 
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of your family. Confume not, in lux- 
ury, rhe Money, which you owe te your 
creditor or to the public, or by which 
you might relieve your famuly from dil- 
trefs. When you fee another grow rich, 
er feem to grow rich, in any calling, 
conclude not, that you could do the 
fame; nor quit your own profefhon, tor 
one, which you do not underfland, and 
have not the means of purfuung. Many 
have fallen, by reaching at things too 
high for them. Lay eut for yourfelf 
buiinefs, to fil up your time, but not 
more, than you can manage well. Be 
not in too great hafte to be rich. The 
moderate profit ot your own proper 
bufinefs are the fureft; and the honett 
gains of induftry and frugality are the 
j 


cab! ait 
molt {weet, reputabie, and 4 irable. 


1 PSE *d>~ 
Thoughts om cenfure, JSamily difagree- 
ment, Oc, By fir William Keil, for- 


merly covernor of Penn/y!vanta. 


()*’ of the beit rutes, that can be 
given, for fecuring an €aly 
fmooth paflage through all the varieties 
of lriuman life, s that of reRraining our- 
felves from the liberty of cenfusing, of 
maucioufly refled g on, the cornduet 
and characters of other people, before w 
have taken the pains impartially to ex- 
amine, within our own brealls, whether 
there is not to | 
fame mnpericetions at d 


found there jome fi 


miuituae of t 


failings, whi we are fo tond of c¥co- 
vering, and fo apt t condemn in them ; 
for, as the only reafonable and jufisfia- 


ble price, tiat n ’ an ci my, ITtes 


whelly from the 


Gapable of making, between himfeif and 
or s ot h nh ipecies, he be t 
as careful, that every thing, rejative to 
that compariion, 15 put into the aciverie 


"nw 


entiment 
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fmalleft as well as to the moft important 
of the concerns of life, that we hum. 
bly conceive, it may be of fingular 
ufe to iuch of the fair fex, as will 
eondeicend to eonfider and refle& on 
what is truly eflential to their hap- 
pinefs and contentment, whether in a 
fing’e or amarried flate ; for whatelie, 
but 

this caution, could lead any woman 


the ove: fight and entire neg ie& ot 


of virtue and honour into the teo fre. 
quent error of forming to herielf a mul- 
ttude ef tormenung thoughts, about 
the weaknefs ot je 
prudence in conduét, the uregularities 
of paffion, and the effeéts of intempe- 


cement, the want of 


rance, which fhe too anxioufly, per- 
haps, imagines to have dycovered wn a 
hufband, or a friend; feeking all op. 
portunities to complain amorg® her ace 


waintance, and thereby affixing an in- 


q 
celible reproach on the characters ef 
thofe facred relations, whofe iailings, 
if real, itis no fets her intercit, than 
her duty, to fotten amd! conceal from 
the world ? 

If the ladies woukl be pleafed to 
confider, that every comp! int of that 


nature, which efcapes from them in 


a} 
converfation, cuts with a double eclge, 
and inflames fo fro , as to refica 
with a much greater force upon them- 


‘ 
felves, they would certainly choofe to 
be filent on thele fubieéts, and avoid 
the uneafinels, which mult neceflariy 
fow from fuch a heediels, unwary 
conduét, to imbitter all thew future en- 
yor ments, Woukl they but take time 
fappication and 
re wil ft and bet 





inoft natura, appetites and mlrmities, 
lifkewile contider the abio.ute necet- 
this lite, patient- 


ly to bear with one another's fangs 
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as to awaken the guiity, chasm the in 
pocent, and endear every tender look 
and exprefhion from the ®erine par- 
ty. Thus the tor , byw f ent reviews 


*- 


of ts own fauits and unpe fechions, 


when compared with thofe of a bofom 
trend, would convert the remembrance 
of former pain into piealure, fe that 
all obf@ructions to future happineis and 
tween fuch simtenate 


relations, would be entire v 


contentment, 
removes). 
As Cliaininda and Aneia were one 
day comparing, between the niclwes, the 
comtorts thev eniove!d, and the difa- 
grcements wh h had happened to teem 
in the married fhate ; the fir ft exclaumed 
out! igeou fly agar fh her huthand, fer 
pending fo much of h stume sbromd leay- 


ing her at home, to pals the dull houre 
away by hericif, amulft the neile of 


ch ldren and unruly fervants ; the could 


by no means brook the 


. 


iftorn of re. 

after meals, to leave the gentic. 
n merry over a hottie, whic the mui 
eitherit Moping ma co e¢ etinu- 
aly pacued with the troubiefome af 


Thoncht: om confere, Se. 


ly fail of having fo powerful an ef-A, 


have Sad lefe of a hots i's o 


“parry, 
than ee, ; re wen t twee nont>e 
of ther marrieee, he butnets nee 
only Carried) eM GALyY 209 Oe), t fee 
agrerabie wit, and a ) Somber, chee 
him ac tant prey to ai the corr 


pany m town—yet fhe thamked hes 
ftars, the had found means to affe the 
natural generohty of his ¢ ‘per, by 


gs, aad 


feermmog bioed to hie bethe fa 


sy 
cheartulls complanfant to ali his defires 
that they now liwed in the mo® er feed 


harmo: ¥, and were icarce ¢ moment 


aiumier, but when bulineis a ey 
Pex red his atten.lance tor 4? ~ rad 
hot the portunity of OnInging #¢rre. 
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@ COPRPANy here to enter tern bees ce 


was ture to carry her abroad, and te 


coo'rive tome pweahng varity, im every 


tcene of diver 1 OF BSmhucment, that 
preterved a low of iparits, amt enabled 
h r, with at eaic, to lupport the ta 
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juftly values herfelf, to one of the beft 
of men, and, perhaps, the moft deferv- 
ing of hufbands. 
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Effay on the influence of religion on civil 
society. By Thomas Reefe, A. M. 
pafor of the prejbyterian church at 
Salem, in South Carolina. Written 
anno 1735.—P. 24. 


GREEABLY to the order pre- 
{cribed, we came now in the third 


place to tpeak of the precepts which 
chrittianity meulcates. 

Whatever objeStions have been made 
by deifts, againft the doctrines and 
worthip of chriftianity, the moft fenfi- 
bie and ingenious of them have very 
little to urge againft its moral precepts. 
On a careful and candid examination, 
they are found fo cenfermable to the 
great principles of natural religion, that 
thole, who have not renounced all re- 
ligion, both natural and revealed, are 
conftrained to acknowledge their excel- 
lence. Reafon and experience, both, 
ferve to convince us, that the ftrict ob- 
fervance of them tends to exalt our 
natures, and promote our happineis, 
in the prefent life. All, who ae not 
blind to the beauty and utility of vir 
tue, and its tendency to promote the 
happinefs of fociety, mult acknowledge 
the importance of chriftian morality. 
If we alittle conlider the feveral duties, 
which chritlianity enjoins upon us, as 
foctai creatures, we will immediately tee, 
how exactiy its precepts fall in with the 
ends of governinent, and how weil they 
aye fuited to go-operaie with, and iaciii- 
tate the execution of wile aad wholcfome 
laws. ‘* The morality of the golpe,” 
faid the dying Montefyquieu, “ is a molt 
excellent thing, and the moit valuable 
prefent, that could poilibiy have been 
received by man, from his creator.” 

If it fhould be faid, that thofe duties, 
which we owe to each other in the to- 
cial ftate, are diétated by reafon, and 
fo a part of natural religion ; and that 
chriftianity is therefore of Kittie conie- 
quence in this refpe&t—I will not now 
diipute the faét, but muft take the |i- 
berty to deny theconfequence. Though 
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it fhould be granted, that chriftianity 
neither enjoins nor forbids any thing 
in moral praétice, which natural reli- 
gion does not enjoin or forbid, it will 
not hence follow, that chriftianity is 
ufeiefs. Thofe moral duties, which our 
religion inculcates, are indeed agreeable 
to reafon, and appear to have a fitnefs 
and propriety in them; and, on this 
account may be reckoned a part of na- 
tural religion. But who wili dare to af- 
firm, that the whole fyftem of what we 
call natural religion, could be reafoned 
out by the moft eulightened of mortals, 
without any affutanee from divine reve. 
lation ? And even fuppofing this were 
poflible, there is no ground to believe, 
that men in general could make the 
difcovery in this way ; or if they could, 
there is not the leaft probability that 
they would, confidering thei negli- 
gence and inattention to fuch things. 
Many amongft us are ignorant of fome 
very important duties of natural religi- 
on, though revealed to them, and re- 
peatedly inculcated upon them in their 
bibles. What muft we then fuppofe 
would be the cafe, if they were left to 
mvettigate thefe duties by an intricate 
chain of reafoning? 

It ought alfo to be confidered, that 
chrittianity is a very important con- 
firmation of natural religion. Here the 
conclufions of reafon are corroborated, 
and rendered more certain, by ad- 
ditional evidence of divine teftimony, 
Thofe miracles and prophecies, which 
which were defigned as a proof, of the 
chriftian difpenfation, are alfoa proof of 
the truth of natural religion. Thus the 
digtates of natural light are ratified —if 
I may fo exprefs it—by the ttamp of 
divine authority, and their truth pro- 
claimed bya voice from heaven. Hence 
we fee, that the chriitian fyitem of mo- 
rals is to be confidered, not barely as 
the deduStions of reafon, but the deduce 
tians of reafon confirmed by an exprefs 
revelation from God himfelf, and incul- 
cated by his authoritative command; and 
therefore ought to have greater weight 
with us, than the mere conclufions of tal- 
liblereafon. Suppofe aman able to de- 
moniivate (which I (uppofe may be done, 
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though perhaps by few)that it is his duty 
to love his enemies—would he not rec- 
kon it a great confirmation of his conclu- 
fion, if, xt the end of his demonftration, 
he fhould difcover, that this duty was ex- 
prefsly revealed, and prevemptorily com- 
manded,by God himieit ? Would not his 
reafonings be much more {atisfactory to 
himfelf, and more likely to influence 
his practice? It hath been often urged, 
and therefore we fhall not here infift 
upon it, that the mof enlightened of 
the heathens were much an the dark, with 
re(pect to many of thote moral duties,the 
reafonablenefs and propriety of which 
are evident to thoie inilruéted by chrif- 
tianity. And it is worthy of remark, 
that thofe very heathens were, perhaps, 
more indebted to divine revelation, than 
fome of its enemies are willing to admit. 
Were this a proper place to enter into 
fuch a fubjeét, it might be made more 
than probable, that, had they been left 
to mere reafon and the light of nature, 
their morals would have been much 
more deficient. But our proteffed de- 
fign will not allow us to enlarge upon 
thefe things. The few hints thrown out 
may fuffice to fhow, that it does not in 
the leaft derogate from the importance 
of chiiftianity, in the view we are now 
confidering it, that its moral precepts 
coincide with the creat code of nature's 
laws. On the contrary, when thete pre- 
cepts, thus contormable to the light of 
nature, are confirmed by the authority 
of heaven, urged upon us by our right- 
ful fovereign, and entorced by the mott 
exprefs and awful fanctions, it is rea- 
fonable to conclude, that they will have 
a much greater influence on our prac- 
tice, than if they were the fole refult of 
reafon, which, ail know, is liable to 
err. 

It may perhaps be expected, that, in 
treating this part of my iubject, I fhould 
draw a comparifon between chriitian 
and heathen morality ; but as this has 
been often done, and the fuperior excel- 
lence of chriftian morals fully fhown, I 
fhall content myfeif with treating fome 
ef thofe moral precepts of chyiftianity, 
which appear to have the moft dire& in- 
fluence om iocicty, Some occasional ree 
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marks, concerning the errors and defici- 
encies of the heathen moralifls, will na- 
turally fall in, as'we pafs along, 

1. That benevolent difpofition, which 
chriftianity requires, has a direct ten- 
dency to promote the peace and happi- 
nefs of men in a ftate of fociety, 

Chriftianity is, beyond comparifon, 
the pureft and moft extenfive iyftem ot 
benevolence, that has ever been pub- 
jidhed to the world, It every where 
breathes the fpirit of love, and incul- 
cates the laws of kindnefs and humani- 
ty. That good will towards men, 
which it requires, is univerial, and em- 
braces the whole human race. Jt is not 
confined to the narrow circle of friends 
and relations, but extends even to ene- 
mies. The precept of our faviour, 
which requires us to love, do good to, 
and pray for our enemies, is peculiar te 
chriltianity ; at leait we do not find it 
fo exprefsly taught, and particularly ens 
forced, by any other religion. The 
Jews entertained an implacable hatred 
againft all thofe, who were not of their 
own nation and religion. Their male- 
volence, to all but their own bretiven, 
was io remarkable, that the heithens 
have taken notice of it. ‘* Their fide- 
lity,” fays Tacitus, ‘* is inviolable, and 
their pity ready towards each other ; hut 
to all others they bear a mortal hatred.” 
The apoffle Pavl, a more impartial 
judge, gives them the fame charaéter. 
“© They pleafe not God, and are contras 
ry toall men.” They even thought 
themfelves at liberty to indulge their 
maiice again{t private enemies of their 
own nation. Though the precepts uf 
their law, rightly underitood, were far 
from allowing fuch a malevolent difpo- 
fition, it is certain, that, by their corrupt 
interpretations, they drew this inter- 
ence trom them. And it niuit be con. 
tefled, that the ged-iike duty of lov. 
ing our enemies, was not fo clearly re- 
vealed and fo exprefsly inculcated, un- 
der the Jewith, as under tke chriitian 
difpeniation. Here we have it enforced 
by the nobleft of all cenfiderations, 
namely, the refemblance it gives us te 
the deity, who indifcriminately fhow- 
as down the common bieilings of his 
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providence, both on his friends and on 
his enemies, 

The bloody and vindictive {pirit of 
the Mahom etan religian is well known. 
Grotius has emphatically charaéterized 
it in a few words : ** Mahometis reli- 
gio in armis nata, nihil {pirat nifi arma, 
armis propagatur,” ‘* The religion of 
Mahomet originated in arms, breathes 
nothing but arms, is propagated by 
arms.” The civil inftitutions of the 
Greeks, particularly thofe of Spacta, 
were principally directed to war, Con- 
queft, rapine, blood-fhed, triumph, 
were their chief aim. To rob and plun- 
der their neighbours was fo far from 
being reckoned infamous among them, 
that they gloried in it, And it is wor- 
thy of obfervation, that thefe inftituti- 
ons were admired by their philofophers, 
and approved by their oracles. Arif- 
totle is not afhamed to affirm, “ That 
war with barbarians is natural.” The 
Romans were little better than the rob- 
bers and butchers of the world. Their 
fame, wealth, power, and grandeur, a- 
rote principally from the conqueft and 
fpoils of thofe, whom they made or 
found their enemies. ‘They were fo 
infamous for their unjuft wars and pub- 
lic robberies, that Cicero himfelf {cru- 
ples not todeclare, ** That if every one 
had his own, they muft return to their 
eld cottages.” In a word, the many 
inftances of flagrant injuftice and cru- 
elty, publicly approved both by the 
Greeks and Romans, fhow, that they 
had fcarcely any idea of that univerial 
benevolence, that humane, gentle and 
peaceable difpofition, which the precepts 
of our religion fo ftrongly recommend 
and enforce*. War was their trade, 

NOTE. 


* It muft be confeffed, that chriftian 
nations have, in many inftances, fhown 
too little regard to the fpirit of their re- 
licion, in the wars they have commen. 
eed and carried on. They have often 
been cruel and unjuft, contrary to that 
humane and peaceable difpofition en- 
joimed by the gofpel. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that chriftianity has had 
a confiderable influence on men, and 
baid them under gieat rc&raints in this 


reipect. ‘Lhe hiltory of Europe ¢\i- 
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and their religion reftrained them from 
nothing, which they imagined might ex. 
tend their empire and increafe their 
power. 

Some of the heathen moralifts have 
told us, that faith is to be kept with an 
enemy ; and that injurtes’ fhould be for. 
given, on the repentance and acknow. 
ledgment of the offender; but I do not 
recollect that one of them, before the 
chriftian ra, requires men to love thofe 
who are in a ftate of aétual enmity with 
them. To do good to fuch, to pray for 
them, and promote their happanefs, is a 
pitch of philanthropy, to which chrif- 
tianity alone teaches us to afpire. How 
much fuch a difpofition tends to the 
peace and happinefs of men in the foci- 
al ftate, is obvious at firft view. Love 
is the great cement of fociety, and a 
principal bond of union among its mem- 
bers. As malice, hatred, envy, and all 
the inimical paflions, naturally tend to 
difunite men, and deftroy that concord, 
which is the greatett ftrength and fecu- 
rity of goverament ; fo mutual love 
fweetly and powerfully attracts and 
binds them to each other. He who 
loves ius neighbour as himfelf, and fins 
cerely defires his happinefs, needs ne 
other motive, to excite him to the moft 
exact and careful performance of all 
the focial duties. A heart overflow. 
ing with benevolence to our fellow- 
men, will be a more powerful reitraint 
from injury, and a ftronger excite- 
ment to beneficence, than ail the ter- 
ror of civil laws. The noble and ge- 
nerous principle will operate uniform- 
ly and efficacioufly; and by an in- 
ternal fecret impulfe, direct and {pur 
us on to a careful obfervance of all 
the laws of kindnels and humanity. 
Prompted by an ardent wifh to pro- 

NOTE, 

dently fhows how much it tends to check 

the ferocity and foften the rugged man- 
ners of thofe nations who embrace it. 

If I miftake not, it produced a remark- 
uble change on the Roman empire. We 
do not find the fame cruel and fanguin- 
ary difpofition prevailing, after it be- 
camechriftian. War is divetted of half 
its horrors, by the mild and gentle {pt- 
rit of cluuftianity. 
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mote the happinefs of all around us, 
we will perform every kind office, with 
a pleafure and facility, unknown to a 
narrow and felfifh mind. We will 
often forget or over-look our own in- 
tereft, to oblige a friend, to vindicate 
the innocent, relieve the diftreffed, and 
fuccour the miferable. He who is 
conformed to the temper, governed by 
the precepts, and influenced by the ex- 
ample of the benevolent Jefus, will, 
like the good Samaritan, pour balm 
even into the wounds of an enemy; 
will feed him when hungry, clothe him 
when naked, return him good for cvil, 
and bleffing for curfing. Ina word, 
that unbounded benevolence, which 
chriftianity requires, neceffarily Jeads 
to the performance of alb the duties 
of charity, hofpitality, gratitude, mer- 
cy and cempaffion, which, we have 
fhown, human laws canaot enforce, 
and which are neverthelefs neceflary 
to the peace and happinels of civil go- 
vernment. (To be continued.) 


—_-Saaaa— 
The origin of defpair. 


APPINESS depends upon 

the gratification of our delires 
and paffions. The happinefs of Titus 
arofe from indulging a beneficent tem- 
per : Epaminandas reaped enjoyment 
from the love of his country. ‘The love 
of fame was the fource of Ciefar’s feli- 
city; and the gratification of groveling 
appetites gave delight to Vitellius. It has 
alfo been ebferved, that fome one patlion 
generally aflumes a pre-eminence in the 
mind, and not only predominates over 
other appetites and defires, but contends 
with reafon, and is often viétorious. In 
proportion as one paffion gains ftrength, 
the reft languifh and are enfeebled. 
They are feldom exercifed ; their gra- 
tifications yield tranfient pleafure, be- 
¢ame of flight importance, are difpirit- 
ed and decay: thus our happinefs is 
attached to one ruling and ardent patf- 
fion ; but our reafonings, concerning 
future events, are weak and fhort-fight- 
ed. We form fchemes of felicity that 
Wever can be realized—we cherith aftec- 
gan, that can never be gratificel, 





If, therefore, the difappointed paffiom 
has been long encouraged—if the gay 
vifions of hope and imagination have 
long adminiftered to its violence—if it 
is confirmed by habit, in the temper 
and conftitution—if it has fuperfeded 
the operation of other active principles, 
and fo enervated their ftrength—its dif- 
appointment will be embittered : and 
forrow, prevented by no other paffion, 
will prey, unabating, on the defolate, 
abandoned {pirits. We may alfo ob- 
ferve, that none are more liable to af- 
flictions of this fort, than thofe, to 
whom nature has given extreme fenfie 
bility. Alive to every impreffion, their 
feelings are exquilite ; they are eager in 
every purfuit ; their imaginations are 
vigorous, and well-adapted to fire them. 
They live, for a time, in a ftate of an- 
archy, expoied to the inroads of every 
paffion ; and, though pofleffed of fingu- 
lar abilities, their conduc will be ca- 
pricious, Glowing with the warmeft af- 
fe&tions, open, generous, and candid, 
yet prone to inconftancy, they are in- 
capable of lafting friendfhip. At length, 
by force of repeated indulgence, fome 
one paffion becomes habitual, occupies 
the heart, feizes the underftanding, and 
impatient of refiftence, or controul, 
weakens or extirpates every oppofing 
principle : difappointment enfues ; no 
paffion remains, to adminifler comfort ; 
and the original fenfibility, which 
prompted this difpofition, will render 
the mind more fufceptible of anguith, 
and yield ita prey to defpondency. We 
ought, therefore, to beware of limiting 
our felicity to the gratification of any 
individual paffion, Nature, ever wile 
and provident, has endowed us with 
capacities for various pleafures, and has 
opened to us many fountains of happi- 
nefs ;—let no tyrannous paffion, let ne 
rigid doétrine deter thee ;—drink of the 
ftreams, be moderate, and be grateful, 


—_—_2]a 2 
Eulogy om early rifing. 
I F the practice of rifing betimes cam 
be proved to be univerfaily bene- 
ficial te mankind ;—if it can be thown 
w have been always ment@ned with ihe 
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higheft encomiums—and if it can be 
made out, that the greateft, as well as 
the beit of men, were early rifers, no- 
thing farther needs to be faid in recom- 
mendation of it. 

Now, that it contributes, and indeed 
univerially, to the happinefs of the 
world, will appear from the following 
confliderations. 

In the firft place, is life itfelf a hap- 
pinefs, or, if you like the term better, a 
real enjoyment? this none will deny ; 
and therefore as early rifing is really an 
addition to life, I mean, to active and 
conicious lite, it muft be an additional 
enjoyment, which every one that pleafes, 
may, and which every early rifer ac- 
tually does, enjoy. 

Another argument, to prove the ad- 
vantage of early rifing, may be drawn 
from its contributing to the health, ac- 
tivity, and vigor of animal life. It not 
only adds to, and in a manner lengthens 
the duration of life; but heightens, fo 
to fpeak, its very degree and reality. 
All the powers of human nature are 
thereby quickened, ard made to per- 
form their feveral funétions with great- 
er force and energy ; the confequence of 
which is a confiderable augmentation 
of aétual enjoyment, that etherwife 
would have been loft. 

Again, if we turn our thoughts to 
rational life, we fhail find no fimall ad- 
vantage refulting from early rifing, 
What feafon fo proper for performing 
the duties of religion and piety ? are not 
our minds then compofed, calm, and 
ferene ? does not the dawning and re- 
turn of day naturally infpire us with 
exalted ideas of the great Creator and 

governor of the world, who at firft or- 
Gained, and ftill preferves the delightful 
vicifliiude of day and night, fo admuira- 
bly calculated to promote the happinels 
ot all the inhabitants of this globe ? Is 
no! every paflion then huthed, and the 
yoind in the beft frame imaginable, for 
paying to the great God of nature that 
wloration, prave, and homage, which 
all his reatonable creatures owe him ? 
in this refpect then, the advantage of 
sarily ring 1s maniteft. 
With regard to focial duties, what 
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more neceffary than early rifing ? is it 
poflible for a man, who dozes away the 
morning on his downy bed, and {pends 
one third of the day in the enervating 
embraces of desth-like fleep, to dif- 
charge the duties either of private or 
public life, like the man, who gets up 
betimes, fedulous to mind his bufinefs, 
and careful not to lofe the baimy influ- 
ence of the moft early rays of the fun ? 
The latter has the pleafure to fee the 
greatelt, the moft effential part of his 
work done, before the other begins ; 
the confequence of which is, that he 
has leifure to purfue new advantages, 
new {chemes of utility both to himéelf 
and others: whereas the fluggard, by 
the too liberal indulgence ef fis beloved 
fleep, difables himtelf from performing 
even the indi{pentable duties of his fta- 
tion ;—inftead of having time to lock 
out for an addition to his happinefs, he 
is not in a condition to make the beft 
of that, which lie already poffeffes. Be- 
fides, that excefs of fleep, inftead of 
nourifhing and refrefhing, ferves only 
to enervate the whole human frame ; 
and aiually dilables thote, who indulge 
it, from aéting with that ipirit, refolu- 
tion and vigor, they would otherwiie 
do, 
As to improving the mind in know- 
ledge, the advantage of rifing early is 
no lefs evident. In the morning, all the 
aculties of our foul are awake, freth, 
and vigorous. What over-night defied 
our moft diligent ftudy to find out, now 
voluntarily fubmuits itfelf to our view ; 
we fee, we comprehend, what formerly 
was thought above the reach of humana 
underftanding. Now as early rifing 
not only enabies the mind to underttand 
things more eafily and better, but like- 
wife affords time for fetting about the 
ftudy of them, it muft be allowed to be 
highly conducive to the attainment of 
knowledge. 
—2]=ae2ea— 


Reflections on the cufion: of burying the 
dead ; and the danger of precipitate 
interment. 


Ris COT LE pretended, that it 
A was more juit to ailiit the dead, 
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than the living. Plato, in his republic, 
does not forget, among other parts of 
iuftice, that, which concerns the dead. 
Cicero eftablithes three kinds of juftice: 
the firft refpeéts the gods ;—the fecond, 
the manes, or the dead ;—and the third, 
men. Thefe principles feem to be drawn 
from nature ; and they appear, at leaft, 
to be neceflary, for the fupport of foci- 
ety, fince, at all times, civilized nations 
have taken care to bury their dead, and 
to pry their laft refpeéts to them. 

We find, in hiftory, feveral traces of 
the refpect, which the Indians, the E- 
gyptians, and the Syrians, entertained 
for the dead. The Syrians embalmed 
their bodies with myr-h, aloes, honey, 
{alt, wax, bitumen, and refinous gums : 
they dried them alfo with the fmoke of 
the fir and pine tree. The Egyptians 
preferved theirs with the refin of the ce- 
dar, with aromatic {pices, and with fale. 
Thefe people often kept {uch mummies, 
or at leaft their effigies, in their houfes ; 
and at grand entertainments, they were 
intreduced, that by reciting the great ac- 
tions of their anceftors, they might be 
better excited to virtue. How different 
it this refpeét for the dead, from that 
practifed at prefent ! 

The Greeks, at firft, had probably 
not the fame veneration for the dead, as 
the Egyptians. Empedocles, therefore, 
in the eighty fourth Olympiad, reftored 
to life Ponthia, a woman of Agrigen. 
tum, who was about to be interred*. 
But this people, in proportion as they 
crew civilized, becoming more enlight- 
ened, perceived the neceflity of eftablifh- 
inc laws, for the proteétion of the dead. 

At Athens, the law required, that 
no perfon (hould be interred before the 
third day; and in the greater part of 
the cities of Greece, a funeral did not 
tike place, till the fixth, or feventh. 
When a man appeared to have breath- 
ed his lait, his body was generally wath- 
ed, by his neareft relations, with warm 
water, mixed with wine. They afier- 
wards anointed it with oil, and covered 


NOTE, 
* Diogenes Laertius, de Vita et Mo- 


us Philofophorum, lib, 8. 
Vo-. VII. No. V. 
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it with a drefs, commonly made of fine 
linen, according to the cuftom of the 
Egyptians. This drefs was white, at 
Meflina, Athens, and in the greater part 
of the cities of Greece, where the dead 
body was crowned with flowers. At 
Sparta, it was of a purple colour; and 
the body was furrounded with olive 
leaves. The body was afterwards laid on 
a couch, in the entry of the houle, where 
it remained, till the time of the funeral. 
At the magnificent obfequies, with 
which Alexander honoured Hephzftion, 
the body was not burned, until the tenth 
day. 

The Romans, in the infancy of their 
empire, paid as little attention to their 
dead, as the Greeks. Acilius Aviola, 
having fallen into a lethargic fit, was 
fuppoied to be dead; he was therefore 
carried to the funeral pile ; the fire was 
lighted up; and though he cried out, 
that he was ftill alive, he perithed for 
want of {peedy aflittance. The pretor 
Lamia met with the fame fate. Tube- 
ro, who had been pretor, was faved 
from the funeral pile. Afclepiades, a 
phyfician, whe lived in the ume of Pom- 
pey the Great, about one hundred and 
twenty years before the chriftian era, 
returning from the country-houle, ob- 
ferved, near the walls of Rome, a grand 
convoy, and a crowd of people, who 
were in mourning, afiifting ata funeral, 
and (hewing every exterior fign ot the 
deepelt grief. Having afked, what was 
the occafion of this concourte, no one 
made any reply. He therefore appreach- 
ed the pretended dead body, and ima- 
gining, that he perceived tigns of life 
in at, he ordered the by(tanders to take 
away the flambeaux, to extinguith the 
fire, and to puil down the funeral pile. 
On this, a kind of murmur arote 
throughout the whole company. Some 
faid, that they ought to believe the phy- 
fician, while others turned both him and 
his proteffion imto ridicule. The rela- 
tions, however, yielded at length to the 
remonftrances of Alclepiades; they 
confented to defer the obfequies for a 
little ; and the confequence was the 
reftoration of the pretended dead perfon 
to lite. lt appears, that thete exainpies, 
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and feveral others of the lke nature, 
induced the Romans to delay funerals 
longer, and to enaét laws, to prevent 
precipitate interments. 

At Kome, after allowing a fofiicient 
time for mourning, the nearett relation 
generally clofed the eyes of the deceafed 
and the body was bathed with warm 
water, either to render it fitter for be- 
ing anointed with oil, or to re-animate 
the principle of life, which might remain 
fulpended, without manifefting itfelf. 
Proofs were afterwards made, to difco- 
ver whether the perion was really dead, 
which were often repeated, during the 
time that the body remamed expofed ; 
for there were perfons appointed, to vi- 
fit the dead, and to prove their fituation. 
‘This cuftom is preferved only for the 
popes. On the fecond day, after the 
body had been wafhed a fecond time, 
it was anointed with oil and balm. 
Luxury encreafed to fuch a pitch, in the 
choice of foreign perfumes for this pur- 
pofe, that, under the confulfhip of Lici- 
nius Craffusand Julius Cefar, the fenate 
forbid any perfumes to be ufed, except 
fuch as were the produétion of Italy. On 
the third day, the body was clothed, 
according to its dignity and condition. 
The robe, called the p:atexta, was put 
upon magiftrates, and a purple robe up- 
on confuls; for conquerors, who had 
merited triumphal honours, this robe 
was of gold tillue: for other Romans, 
it was white; and black, for the lower 
cinties of the people. Thefe drefles were 
often prepared at a diftance, by the mo- 
thers and wives of perfons ftll in life*. 
©n the fourth day, the body was placed 
en a couch, and expofed in the veitibule 

NOTE, 
® We readin Homer, that Andio- 
mache cauled a drefs to be made for the 
ebiequies of HeStor, who wes then 


alive. The mother of Euryalus com- 


plains, in the ninth book of the Eneid, 
that fhe was not able toatrend the bouy 
ot her fon to the grave; that the had 
not cloied his eyes, nor wathed his 
wounds ; and that fhe had not dretied 
him for his tunevai, with thofe drefles, 
at which fhe had been labeuring day acd 
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of the houfe, with the vifage turned 
towards the entrance, and the feet near 
the door ; In this fituation it remained, 
till the end of the week. Near the 
couch, were lighted wax tapers, a finail 
box, in which perfumes were burned, 
and a veflel full of water, tor purifica. 
tion, with which thole, who approach. 
ed the body, belprnkled themfelves. 
An old man, belonging to thofe who 
furnithed every thing neceflary for fu- 
nerals, fat mear the deceafed, with fome 
domeitics clothed in black. On the 
eighth day, the funeral rites were per- 
formed ; but, to prevent the body from 
corrupting before that time, falt, wax, 
the refinows gum of the cedar, myrrh, 
honey, balm, gypfuin, lime, afphaltes, 
or bitumen of Judea, and feveral other 
fubftances, weve employed. The body 
was carried to the pile, with the face 
uncovered, unlefs wounds, or the na- 
ture of the difeafe, had rendered it lc aih- 
fome and difgutting. In fucha cate, 
amatk was uled, made of a kind of 
plaer, which has given rife to the ex 
prefion of funera larvata, uicd in fome 
of the ancient authors. This was the 
laft method of concealment, which Nero 
made ule of, after having caufed Ger- 
manicus to be poifened ; for the effect 
of the poifon had become very fentible, 


* NOTE. 


night—a work, which ferved to comfort 

her in her oid age. 

Nec te tua funera mater 

Produxt, prefive oculos, aut cvulnera 
lavt, 

Vefle tegens, tibt quam nodles fefhlina 
dtejjue 

Urgebam, et tela curas folabar anil. 5. 





In comparing thele cultoms with ous, 
we are tempted to confder them as bar- 
barous; but when, at the fame ime, 
we reflect upon the inftances of huma- 
nity, which the Greeks and Romans 
exhibited, and upon the frejuent facri 
fices, which they made of their owa 
lives, to prefer ve thole of then parents 
or friends, we may believe, that thot 
people confidered death only as the 
boundary of life, and that they had 
learned beth how to lve and to dic. 
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by livid fpots, and the blacknefs of the 
body ; buta thower of rain happening 
go tall, it wathed the plafeer entirely 
away; aud thus the horid crime of fra- 
tricide was difcovered, 

The Turks have, at all times, been 
accuftomed to wath the bodies of thew 
dead, before interment ; and as their 
a>lutions are complete, and as no part 
of the bedy efcapcs the attention of thofe, 
who affitt at fuch melancholy ceremo- 
ries, they can eafily perceive, whether 
one be really dead or alive, by ex .min- 
ing, among other methods of proof, 
wuether the fphinéter has loft its power 
of contraftion. If this mufcle remain 
fill contrafted, they warm the body, 
and endeavour to recall it tolite ; other- 
wile, after having wathed it with water 
an.! foap, they wipe it with linen cloths, 
wath it again with ro‘e.water and aro- 
matic fubitances, cover it with a rich 

of, put upon i's head acap orna- 
mentet with flowers, and extend it up- 
on a carpet, placed in the veltibule, or 
hall, at the entrance of the houfe. 

The Jews, after hiving wahhed the 
body, and anoimted it with aromatic 
fubttances of a more or lefs agreeable 


! 


oor, according to the rank and riches 
o: the deceafed, bind it round after- 
wards with bandages of linen, and co- 


ver the head with at 


vandkere!tef. 
In the primitive church, the dead 
, 


were wafhed, and then anoimted; the 


i 
ed ina drefs of more or lefs value, 
ding to crrcumftances ; and it was 
cared, until at er being expofed, 
i kep twoor th ee days on the houfe, 
The cuftom of clothing the dead, is 


boly Was apped up in linen, or 
| 


< ' 


peerved im France, enly for princes 


' 


ecelelictlics. 
) other countries, more or lefs care 
», to prevent fudden intermente. 
eva, there are people appointed, 
t ail dead bodies. Thew duty 
exami NN, whether the per 
liv dead, and whether one ii- 
In the 
is at Genoa, it is wual 


dead, tilt three days 


bY Violence, 
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veexpred. Ip Hoilred, people carry 
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lay the funerals longer. In Spain, the 
dead are generally clothed in the drefles 
of the religious. In Germany, they 
are dreffed in clothes more or leis {plen- 
did, with their faces uncovered, and are 
generally laid im that apartment, which 
is neareft the door. I have feveral times 
feen them expoled in this manner. 

In England, the pooreft people keep 
their dead, four, five, and ftometimes 
fix days ; and the neareft relations are 
invited, to fee them expofed. If they 
happen to be buried foaner, this preci- 
pitation excites fulpicions among therr 
neighbours, who never fail to aldrels 
themielves to the magiftrates, and to 
take the body from the grave, that they 
may examine, whether it bears any tra- 
ces of violence. (To be continued.) 


_—- oe SP => 
Lnfluence of deat). 


UCH and fo great is the power of 

deceit, that, while health is our own, 
fpecious fhofs, and faw appearances 
will bind the judgment of the deepett 
oblerver : 
For neither man, nor angel, can diicern 
Hypocrily, the only evil, that walks 
Invithhle, except to God alone. 

Milton. 

In order therefore to know the tive 
fiate of the human heart, we mult wait 
wil the clofg hour of lie; for then 
only, in the hearts of many, fincert- 
ty takes pofleffion: then indeed what- 
ever fhows we may have made, if they 
were fille, the profpe& of approaching 
death will toon difcover the deceit. 

Full of thefe reflexions, I fell aileep, 
and w 5, methought, inlentibly convey - 
ed toan eminence, whence I fawa city, 
crowded with inhabitants, who feemed 
in general atraid of a {peétre, that coo 
ftantly ftalked among them, armed wil 
a dart, with which wholoever was douck, 
onmediately expired. Some indeed [ ¢ 
ferved, who lremed not to fy from him ; 
but I pererived neverthele(s, that, when- 
ever he palled, they fkrunk, and ture 
ci pre Pe 

His arm was confantly employed 
fome, and these the moft indeed, he met 
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ftruck, them unfeen, or unapprehended. 
I longed eagerly to go among them, be- 
caule I faw, that, whenever Dcath—tor 
it was he—lifted up his arm, to ttike 
any one, his breait appeared traniparent, 
fo that one might bchoid what pafled 
within: but though my ardent curiofity 
excited me to join them, yet the flrong- 
es fear of tie fpcétve reitrained me. 

While Iwas thus agitated by fear 

and delire, a youth approached me, 
with an infirument in his hand, opened 
uy breaft, took thence my heart, and 
preffed it. So great a quantity of cor- 
suption flowed from it, that I was 
fi:uckewith thame at the fight ; he then 
breathed freth vigor into it, replaced it 
in me, clofed the wound, and  diiap- 
peared. 

Every one will imagine, I was not a 
little ftartled at this operation ; but I 
was not leis pleafed with the wonderful 
eifoets of it, that I felt in me ; all fear of 
the late-dreaded {pe&tre vanifhed, and I 
cefcended the hill, and made one in the 
crowd. As I was under no apprehen- 
fion or concern for mytelf, I kept near 
hun, in order to oblerve the hearts of 
thofe he approached. 

We entered a houle together, where I 
heard a confuied noife in a room, which 
we made up to; it proceeded from a fet 
of atheifts and blafphemers, one of 
whom was particularly loug in prasfe of 
the poor arguments of Spinofa. 
—Over him triumphant Death his dart 

Shook, but delay’d to firike, 
T difcovered his heart, wherein fat Ig- 
crance with her eyes fhut, and Fear, 
who, upon fight of the uplifted dart, 
forced him upon his knees, made hin 
beg 


and own the Deity. Upon the fpectre’s 
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his hie, renounce his principles, 


wihdyawing his arm, and faiking out 
ef the room, I followed him, rejoicing 
at this wretch’s apoftaly, when I was 
furorifed to hear the naife renewed a. 
tro; and his voice diftinguiflied in 
biafphemies and lies, above the reit, 
The next was indeed a fight of pity. 
A young lady, in the bloom of beauty, 
Isy expecting the final firoke. I will 
not defcribe the affecting {cene of mourn- 
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defcribed : but the herfelf moft engaged, 
as fhe moft merited, my attention, | 
trembled, while I faw the uplifted hand 
of Death ; but the view of her heart dif. 
pelled that concern, and filled me with 
a generous pleafure. I there beheld 
Faith, with a fmile upon her counte. 
nance, asexpreflive—nay, nothing could 
be fo expreflive of expected happine(s, 
Virtue, in the form of an angel, and 
Religion, with uplifted hands and eyes, 
were the vifible inmates ot her heart. 
The dart defcended; fhe died, angelic 
creature '—and foared to the feats o: 
immortal life and joy. 

We then approached a youth, whofe 
heart, at fight of the impending dart, 
was in wonderful agitations ; hope and 
fear, rage and trembling reigned in it 
alternately ; it fometimes fhrunk to no- 
thing, and immediately after {welled to 
a more than ordinary fize ; but when 
the dart, after fome delay, ftruck him, 
it burft amidft the moft dreadful execra- 
tions imaginable. 

I was in amaze at his fearful exit, 
and was fomething pleated at hearing 
another, whom we approached, profets 
an entire refignation to providence, 
When the dart was railed, I examined 
his breaft, but could perceive no paflaze 
from his heart to his tongue ; he ftill con- 
tinued his preteftations, when he was 
truck, witha lie in his mouth. 

Leaving him, Death tollowed feveral, 
but at laft turned into the houfe of one 
of my friends: trembling I followed ; 
but how delighted was I, to find, that, 
while the dart was pendent over him, re- 
ligion, peace, and quiet reigned in his 
breait. His tongue, from the fincerity 
of his heart, breathed unaffected piety. 
When Death brought down his arm, he 
clofed his eyes, and died in the utmott 
ferenity of foul and body. 

I could relate many more occurren- 
ces ; but through fear of being tov long, 
I forbear ; though I cannot but menti- 
on one. It was a fierce looking man, 
who itrutted about, with a {word by 
his fide, and a piftol in his hand, and 
who was notorious for perpetually boatt- 
ing how little he feared any thing. ‘This 
hero, in the midit of one oi his vaunt- 
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ing {peeches, happening to lift up his 
eyes, defcried death, at a diftance ; and 
though the dart was not levelled at him, 
nor even lifted, yet at the very fight of 
the fpeétre, he fainted, funk, and died 
away. 

After many flaughters, the horrid 
image faced about, and turned upon me, 
I remember, that I was under no man- 
ner of furprife or concern; but, upen 
his ftriking me, fell, in hopes of foon 
finding myfelf in fome elyfium, but, to 
my forrow, found I was in bed, and 
that all had been a dream. 

This ufe however iet me—and with 
me, my readers—make of it, that it may 
be my care, to die the death of the 
righteous, and that my laft end may be 
like his. 

—-]a 2] FEF D> — 
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[Continued from page 191.) 


ADAME de Subligny had 
not admitted the flighteft ap- 
prehenfion on account of Julia's con- 


nexion with Sauval: and fo far from 
confidering, that the marquis had any 


difhonourable intentions in his daily 
vifits at her houfe, fhe was innocently 
of every party where they plotted the 
ruin of her niece. 

An elegant fupper is prepared for 
them, at a villa near Paris, one of thofe 
delightful retreats, where vice difplays 
her charms in the moft fafcinating 
forms. Whatever affluence could afford, 
or delicacy of tafte fuggeft, was lavith- 
ed here, in all the varieties of allure- 
ment; and the unfo:tunate Julia, in- 
volved, as it were, in one continual fur- 
prife, feemed incapable of reflexion. 
The perfidious Sauval had contrived 
to take madame de Subligny afide. In 
a word, after a variety of confliéts, for- 
getting every thing, that was dear to 
her, the daughter of the venerable Mon- 
fieur de Gourville became the miftrefs 
of the moft worthle{s of men. 

The virtue of Julia was vanquithed ; 
but the recollexions of virtue ftill re- 
mained. A foft voice inceffantly re- 
proached her with having injured her 
parents, and degraded herfelf: but this 
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voice was foon loft in the gaieties of the 
world, which feemed to vie in antici- 
pating all her withes. Befides, the loved 
the marquis, and imagined fhe was be- 
loved by him ; refembling thofe fick 
perfons, who, ftruck by an oppreffive 
lethargy, have jult ftrength enough to 
open their eyes for a moment, and thut 
them agaia forever. 

The infamy of Julia could not tong 
be concealed from madame de Sublig- 
ny, who, with anguifh, felt her own 
fhame in that of her niece. She fainted, 
fhe wept, and reproached the marquis 
with his difhonourable condu&. ‘Tie 
latter repeatedly promifed, that their 
marriage fhould make an ample repara- 
tion. Madame de Subligny fuffered 
herielf to be convinced by thefe aflu- 
rances. Inftead of breaking with the 
marquis, this woman, who was wezk- 
nefs itfelf, accompanied the teducer of 
her niece to new parties and new enter- 
tainments ; contenting herfelf tajrecom- 
mend it to Julia, to keep her misfor- 
tune as fecret as poffible, and, in par- 
ticular, to be filent with refpeé to her 
family, till the moment, when an hon- 
ourable engagement could juftify her to 
her father and mother. 

Julia had now forgotten thofe excel- 
lent parents: and love alone reigned in 
a heart, once warmed by al! the tender- 
nefs of filial affection. In vain did ma- 
dame de Subligny urge the marquis to 
fulfil his promife. Apprehentive, at 
length, that monfieur and madame de 
Gourville might be informed of the 
wretched fituation of their daughter, fhe 
determined to write to them, thot her 
niece had fallen a victim to a fever ; 
perfuading herfelf, that the maPoris 
would yet aét with honour, and that 
fhe could then have the fatisfaétion « 
contradiGting this diftreiling new 
Confined to the corner of a remote » 
vince, it was no wonder, that this wo 
thy pair gave credit to this decepti 
They wept with Marianne, thot fich 
ful fervant, who was now their only 
friend ; and, torn with unutterable an- 
guith, nothing detained thei laft fish, 
but the hope of feeing their fon eeain. 
The letters they received from him, 
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were replete with tendernefs, and flat- 
tered them the more, as his conduét, 
for bravery and profeffional knowledge, 
was a perfect example to the military. 

An extreme chagrin began now to 
prey upon madame de Subligny, who, 
notwithftanding her fhameful weaknefs, 
perceived too late, that the marquis had 
deceived her. In vain fhe reprefented 
to her niece the fatal confequences of 
her conduét. The vile Sauval was her 
only confidant, whofe converfation and 
example tended every day to involve 
her in deeper depravity. 

At length, the unfortunate Subligny 
fell a facrifice to unbounded diffipation. 
She retired one evening trom an elegant 
fupper, very much difordered. Her in- 
difpofition increafed ; and fhe died in 
the very moment of making fome una- 
vailing remonftrances to her niece, who 
foon wiped away her tears, and forgot 
them all, 

Julia was now loft to every fentiment 
of virtue: and the marquis, impatient 
to gratify his vanity, by proclaiming 
his conqueft, led his miftrefs from di- 
verfion to diverfion. But vanity alone 
attached him to her. Incapable of ten- 
dernefs, he foon experienced difguft, 
and abandoned her, for a new conqueft. 

Julia had fincerely loved her feducer. 
Inexperienced as fhe was, fhe had no 
idea of infidelity or change. But the 
gaudy illufion had vanifhed. She per- 
ecived, that fhe was not, nor ever could 
be, the wife of the marquis (for there 
were moments, in which fhe had fuf- 
fered this idea to deceive her): and 
with anguifh fhe found, that fhe was 
but his defpicable miftreis, a ruined and 
difhonoured woman, She now began 
to feel that remorfe, which the had fo 
long endeavoured to banifh from he: 
heart ; for misfortune, when every thing 
elfe is unavailing, will fometimes lead 
us back to virtue. 

But the baie Sauval will not leave her 
to the confequence of fuch reflexions. 
She runs to her defponding, half-re 
penting friend, and while the wipes a- 
way her tears, endeavours, in the fame 
moment, to fupprefs the ttruggling ef 
Sorte of returning virtue. Her beauty is 
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again the flattering theme ; the arms 
her vanity againft repentance, and once 
more too fatally fucceeds. 

They go to the play. Madame de 
Sauval points out to her pupil one of 
thofe wre:ched women, covered at once 
with public infamy and jewels. ¢ Do 
not you fee that haughty huffey ?> fays 
fhe: ‘with what effrontery fhe places 
herfelt there, as if on purpofe to infult 
you, and to crufh you with her dia- 
monds !* With fuch converfations, fh. 
azain kindled the fparks of vanity ; and, 
improving the moments, prefented Do- 
rival to Julia, giving her to unde: Mand, 
that the ought abfolutely to revence 
herielf upon the marquis, and on thot 
iniolent women, who affeéted more eclat 
than herfeif, and had prefumed to rival 
her. 

Dorival was one of thofe wealtiy fa- 
yorites of tortune, who imagine, that 
every thing is to be bought with gokd, 
He purchafed the merit of being the 
avenger of Julia, at the highea price. 
The infamous Sanval prefided at te 
treaty, and her pupil, loaded with dia- 
monds, now eclipied all around her. 

Corruption could fink nolower. Tie 
paflion, which Julia indulged, for dreis 
and fhow, began to be fatiated : and 
that ianguor and difguft, fo infepar alle 
from {plendor and falfe felicity, now in- 
fufed their biack poifon into her foul, 
It was then, that the ftill voice of con- 
fcience, which had never ceafed to mur- 
mur, began to be more articulate. Jviia 
even aflu:nes the courage to interroo ve 
herfelf : but im vain the deman ‘s, what 
is become of that Julia, who had becn 
educated im the boltom of virtue ? She 
ofter: furpriies herfeif in tears , an! the 
monient is approaching, when fhe ts to 
break from the lethargy of vice. A tin- 
guia 
char ce. 

While Jula was one evening at the 
opera, the overheard a converiation be- 


acciuent accelerates this h IpPy 


tween two young gentlemen in an a‘t- 
joming box. ‘Is the not exgui ely 
beautiiul? fud one 3 * Why an ET not 
moriteur Dorival ? for this fort of 
women are only to be gained by 10. 


ney, * J his fort of women !" Blew ies 
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verely did this expreffion affect the un- 
fortunate mademoifelle de Gourville ! 
‘ Certainly,’ anfwered the other, ‘ there 
is not a lovelier creature here. But, ah, 
my friend, muft fuch charms conceal a 
vicious foul ? Who can think of offer- 
ing his hand to fuch a perfon? There 
can be no real tendernefs in a bofom 
devoid of modefty. A woman that has 
preferved her honour, in the moft abject 
ituation, is infinitely fuperior to this.’ 

‘The obfervations of the young ftran- 
ger befpoke his veneration for virtue, 
and the more fenfibly wounded the un- 
happy Julia, as the began to feel that 
partiality for him, with which we are 
fonietimes affe&ted in fpite of ourlsives, 
and which infenfibly renders us deii- 
rous of pleafing the favoured object. 
She returned to her houfe in unfpeaka- 
ble anguifh, and when alone, gave way 
to a flood of tears. It was now, that 
the beheld her guilty courfe, with hor- 
ror. * How wretched is my fate!’ fhe 
exclaimed. ‘ And am I indeed in the 
number of thole fhamelefs women, who 
live without honour? All this parade ot 
finery can never hide my infamy from 
me. Could no other than this young 
firanger obferve, to what a depth 1 am 
fallen ?—He, whofe engaging counte- 
nance had already won upon my heart | 
Alas ! there is not a perfon in the world 
—not one, who can love—who can ef- 
teem—who can pity me! O my dear 
parents | from you I received an un- 
jullied education: and you have I dif- 
honoured |! Where is now my former 
fanétity of manners? Perhaps at this 
moment you are lamenting my death. 
Ah! my excellent mother, my dear 
venerable father, if you knew, that I 
am fill in being, you would rather 
weep that I live. O, my brother, and 
are you living, to be a witnels to my 
fhame ? Can you acknowledge your 
wretched fifter ? but what are relations 
now to me—unhappy, gulity creature 
that I am ?” 

In thefe moments of infupportable 
reflexion, madame de Sauval again ap- 
peared ; but with what different eyes 
did Julia now behold her | She would 
pot fuffer her to (peak. She broke trom 
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her immediately, reproaching her with 
the fevereft expreflions, that returning 
virtue could dictate. 

Fain would Julia write to her family ; 
but the pen falls from her hands. To 
implore the forgivenefs of her parents, 
would be todeclare her guilty condué, 
while they believed her to be no more. 
*Ah!" faid Julia, © will it not be bee- 
ter for thofe dear parents and for my - 
felf, that they ftill imagine me with the 
dead ? And, alas! why doI yet live? 
In the grave alone can I {ave myielf 
from the fhame, that purfues me.’ 

The continual agitation of her mind 
had a vifible effet on the health ot Ju- 
lia, Anguifh, ‘like the worm in the 
bud, preyed on her damafk check,’ ond 
clouded her charming face with the fom- 
bre tints of melancholy. In vain her 
lover, her admirers, the gay attendants, 
that flutter round a fine woman, de- 
manded the reafon of this fudden 
change. Julia knew the world too well, 
to avow the caule. So far from render- 
ing her the objeét of pity and cftcem, it 
would have expoied her to abfolute rig 
dicule : and to be able to fte:n the tor- 
rent of ridicule, was that noble degree 
of penitence, to which Julia had not yet 
attained. 

One of her gay admirers, obfei ving 
this melancholy turn, accotted her wiih 
an air of raillery, introducing at the 
fame time a young officer of moit en- 
gaging afpect. * What? always in this 
difmal mood, my charmer? Since you 
are {o fond ef preaching, | have an ad- 
mirable companion for you, Monfieur 
Daumal, whom I have the honour to 
prefent to you, has been long tnpatient 
to die at your feet. He is a philofopher, 
I can affure you, although I do not be- 
lieve his heart invulnerable.’ 

With what aftonithment did Julia 
perceive, that this way was the young 
man, who, at the opera, had held that 
converfation with his friend, which hed 
made fuch a fenfible impreffion upon 
her! She would fain have affumed aa 
eafy air, and have revenged herielf for 
the contemptuous expretfions of Dau- 
mal, by treating him with forbidding 
celdnefs. But her beart was now ioa- 
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fible to emotions, which, till this mo- 
ment, fhe had never felt. It was a {weet 
fenfation of tendernefs, that affeéted her 
whole feul—an inexpreflible fome- 
thing, more imperious, perhaps, than 
the impétuous voice of love. Their e- 
motions were reciprocal. Daumal ac- 
cofted Julia with that timidity, fo flat- 
tering to the fex, But the converfation 
was uninterefting—fuch as one may 
imegime at a firft interview, when the 
heart revolves a thoufand ideas, and the 
tongue can utter nothing. 

The intimacy between Julia and the 
young officer every day affumed a more 
interefting afpeét. But the former did 
not fail to difcover, that in every con- 
verfation, Daumal artfully introduced 
the eulogy of virtue, which feemed in- 
direétiy to reproach Julia with her un- 
happy deviation from it. What tears 
did the fhed, when again alone! And 
yet (ftrange fituation!) fhe could not 
hate the hand, that had thus wounded 
her to the heart. 

Julia, one day, was plunged in thofe 
mortifying reflexions which prefented 
to her view the whole enormity of her 
conduét. She imagined, that the heard 
the lamentations of her family ; the faw 
them weep ; fhe was iniupportable to 
herfelf. In thofe gloomy moments, 
Daumal appeared. She was difconcert- 
ec’; fhe could not meet his eye; the 
trembled. Daumal, perceiving her agi- 
tation, would have retired. £ No, Sir,” 
faid Julia; ‘1 entreat you to ftay. Your 
prefence may perhaps tend to footh 
my diftrefs.” She could not proceed : 
nor could fhe look at Daumal, who, on 
his part, was not under lefs embarrafs- 
ment ; and each remained fome time in- 
capable of utterance. Daumal was the 
firit, who broke that filence, which is 
the livelieft expreffion of the heart. ¢ Is 
it poffible, madam, that you have griefs, 
which it may bein my power to alle- 
yiate ? My own emotions too well in- 
form you of what paffes in my heart. 
It is filled with you slone. You have 
inforred me with the tendereft, the moft 
delicate regard.’—* Sir,’ interrupted 
Julia, © your ideas of me are greatly 
shanged.’—* How, madam ?’>—* When 
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you faw me at the opera, your obferva- 
tions to your friend’—Daumal did not 
permit her to proceed. £ I fee, madam,’ 
faid he, ¢ that you overheard me. I will 
not deceive you by a falfehood. But 
read my heart. The firft moment, that 
I {aw you, was fufficient to affure your 
empire over me. Such various charms 
extorted the fincerett homage, Pardon 
a tranfport I am unable to fupprefs, 
I am exafperated againft fate, that, to 
fuch an aflemblage of perfe&tions, it 
has not joined—You weep, madam !° 
— Yes, fir, I feel that I poffefs no- 
thing, Yet I once was virtuous, Grief, 
fhame, infamy, will be mine forever. 
Ah! you have had reafon indeed to 
defpife—-to hate me.”"—* Defpife you, 
madam! hate you! Since you can be 
fenfible of your errors’\—* Rather fay 
my crimes, fir; alas! never can I ex- 
piate them,’—* O, madam, do not thus 
dread contempt : your heart is open to 
repentance ; and that will entitle you to 
efteem. But, may I be permitted to atk, 
by what fatality have you—with a foul 
fo noble and {ufceptible, the adorable 
Julia was formed, to be th: model of 
virtue.—* Ah, fir, I know the inefti- 
mable value of virtue. I had only to 
continue in my earlier paths, traced 
out for me by the beft of parents, But 
youth, example, a friend, a moft un- 
worthy friend, all have concurred to 
feduce me, It is now fome time, fir, 
that I have lamented my wretched fate 
in fecret. Dvefs, guiety, and all the 
pleafures of the world, difguft me; every 
thing indeed, but your prefence, which 
is become neceffary to me, although it 
feems to reproach me with my guilt, 
Reproach me till, fir, Let not your 
tenderneis be apprehenfive of my fen- 
fibility ; but thew me to myfelf, guilty 
as I am, without difgwfe ; nor conceal 
from me, to what depth of wretchednefs 
T am failen. You cannot diftrefs me— 
you cannot punith me too much. Iam 
degraded in every eye, I am undone 
forever !'—* O! madam, let me repeat 
it again, this noble return to virtue muft 
reftore you to public efteem and to your 
own, You are not the only one, that 
has fallen a victim to feduétion, Many 
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a family now lament the rain of young 
perfons, from whofe birth, and educa- 
tion, far different hopes had been en- 
tertained,’ 

At thefe words Julia fighed, ‘ Ah! 
fir,’ faid fhe, ‘ that is the fatal circum- 
ftance, that heightens the anguifh of 
my heart, I have a family, a refpecta- 
ble family, whom I have difhonoured, 
My parents’—* You muft fee them a- 
gain, madam ; humble yourfelf before 
them ; and return to that virtue you 
have forfaken, You will give it new 
charms.’=———* And do you think my 
grief, my remorfe, can ever procure my 
pardon from thofe virtuows parents ?” 
———‘ Do not doubt it, madam ; and 
be affured, fuch noble fentiments will 
yet win every heart. Oh! that my fif- 
ter did but think like you,’—=—* You 
have a fifter.” * Yes, madam, 
whom [ can never think of without 
anguith. Her guilty life has already 
fent my mother to the grave, and thi- 
ther hafters apace an unfortunate old 
man, my father, who, ever fince, with- 
out being able to difcover her, has 
known that fhe ftill lives, and that the 
lives to difhonour us. She has obliged 
me,’ added Daumal, burfting into 
tears, * fhe has obliged me to change 
my name,” * Daumai then is not 
your name !’—* No, madam,’———-« 
‘ My God ! what, what is your name ?” 
———*‘ De Gourville.’—* O my bro- 
ther !° faid Julia, and fainted away. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
—_—2] 2 oS S-——— 
Public virtue to be diftinguifhed by public 

honours. —The felling of offices, which 
require frill and confidence, a difmal 
omen of the declenfion of a flate.—— 

Ajcribed to the late gov. Living flon. 
Oinnia venalia Rome. SALL. 
O cives, cives, querenda pecunia pri- 

mum eit ; 

Virtus, poit nummos. Hior. 








O ftate or ‘government san long 

continue ina flourifhing conditi- 
on, without obferving a proper di{crimi- 
nation, between the blamable and|praife- 
worthy, of its fubjeéts. Nor is the pun- 
vhment of the flagitious a tufficient en- 
Vou. VIIL. No. V. 
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couragement to virtue, without, more- 
over, rewarding the eminently deferv- 
ing. As the licentious criminal ought 
to be crufhed by the violated laws of the 
commonwealth ; fo alfo fhould her du- 
teous children, who devote their ftudies, 
and confecrate their talents, to her fer- 
vice, be crowned with her diftinguifh- 
ing honours. A mere exemption from 
punifhment is too feeble a {pur to great 
and arduous urdertakings : it only fup- 
pofes a man innocent, or negatively vir- 
tuous, but is no recompenfe to fuperi+ 
or defert, and confpicuous merit. It 
is but a fmall fatisfa@tion, that we are 
exempted from the gallows, or the pil- 
lory, becaufe we are not rogues and 
villains, while we reap no benefit, by 
being fignally good and meritorious. 
It is true, every man ought to promote 
the profperity of his country, from a 
fublimer motive, than his private ad- 
vantage. But it is extremely difficult, 
for the beft of men, to diveft themfelves 
of felf-intereft : nor is it rational to ex- 
pect great geniufes, accomplithed heroes, 
or any other illuftriows characters, ina 
government, that overlooks merit, and, 
like the grave, buries the beft and the 
worft, in one promifcuous and undif- 
tinguifhed oblivion. Such is the dege- 
neracy of human nature, that punifh- 
ments to deter, without rewards to al- 
jure, are not fufficient, to fix the rov- 
ing mind of man, in the uninterrupted 
practice of public virtue. Hence the 
government, which infliéts the one, 
without making any provifion for the 
other, is partial, and fundamentally de- 
fe&tive: but that, on the contrary, which 
makes the fervice of the public the moft 
efficacious means of promoting the true 
intereft of every individual, affords the 
ftrongeft proof; of its political wifdom. 
God himfelf has annexed rewards and 
punifhments, as the conditions of the 
obedience, or difloyalty, of his free and 
intelligent creatures. He, whofe om- 
nifcience pervades the heart of man, has 
not denounced his vengeance, to deter 
him from evil, without fuper-adding 
his promifes, as inducements to virtue. 
In his moral government of the world, 


he deals with has creatures, as with dt- 
I 
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234 SELECTED 
giaded intelligences, who have | ft their 
primuive relith for veligion, and want 
the allurement of happineis, to enable 
them to adimire her otherwile un-snflu- 
‘The 
fame hoids good, with re!pect to politi- 
cal virtue. 


encing, though amiable charms. 


The groveling, mercenary 
foul is wholly wrapt up in its own inter- 
eft ; and the moft generous patriot can- 
not entircly abitract the proipeét of his 
happinels from the confideration of his 
public fervices. He is, indeed, not fo 
venal, as to make it the fole {pring of 
his actions ; but confiders it, as the con 

comitant of virtue; and would proba- 
bly have remained inattive, had he been 
fare of being di appointed. He thinks 
himfelf, at leaft, entitled to the thanks 
and applaule of his country ; and would, 
with rejuctauce, have quitted his repoie, 
and plunged into ditgu.etude, could he 
have toreicen her ingrautude. ‘The an- 
bition, natural to the mind of 
wants, at lealt, the proipcct of fame 


man, 


and honour, to keep him in the , urfuit 


of giory. He 1s fuon weary of travel 


Jing avoad, which wiil never carry him 
to his journcy’s cnd, er, if it does, 
will only mitiroduce him into the coin 
pany et fcoundirelg and pick-pockets ; 
but the pleating and animating view of 
being difting uidhed by his country, irom 
the common sun of his {pecies, 19 pro 
pertion to his merit, 15 a perpetuel iti - 
mulation to vill It is a kind of in- 
teliectual gale, that fans the fire of am 
bition, and preferves him trom Lfiitude 
nu his pusfuat od glory. Not that he wali 
realiy obtain the fatistaction he has in 
view :—aill our hopes of happinels, trom 
any thing beneath the ipo, mult, by 
be delutive. Nx 
pont ps 

poted, but the « eet, on which we had 


mn 
wecefiity of nature, 


jooner do we arrive at the 


piaced our fcucily, cides our ca 


race, 


line a phantom ;—anitcad of a June, we 


si¢ deecived with a cioud.® 


Lhis, howeve » 38 vnhecaing tx 
' ties am tie Casa bby wt piiiieodupa.y 
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if we confult the motives, that general- 
ly influence their conduét, we thali find, 
that rewards and punifhrents are the 
hinges, upen which all government 
ought toturn. For this reafon, I was 
greatly delighted with the embiematical 
reprefentation ot juftice, which 1 have 
met with, in the travels of an author, 
whom I cannot recolle&t: “* The image 
of jultice,” fays he, “ in thew courts 
of judicature, is formed with fix eyes, 
two before, as many behind, and on 
each fide one, to fignify circumf{pettion ; 
with a bag of gold open, in her right 
hand, and a fword fheathed, in her left, 
to thow, that the is move difpoied to 
reward, than to punifh. 

The wifdom of our anceftors, in re. 
warding merit, 1s never enough to be 
The ancient Britons cai ned 
the matter fo far, as fometimes to pale 


admired, 


by the right line, in the cle 
hings, 


thon of they 
if any other, for his martal a. 
clue vements and royal Virtues, was more 
deterving of the throne 

The sepublic of Holland 1s extreme. 
ly munificent to her fervants, She pre. 
Ruyter, De 
Witt, and Ghent, each with a colden 


fented hes 


admuals, De 
cup, on which was engravcs the) , ai- 
Jant progrets to Chatham, to per petu at 
the remembrance of tt in their tamoles 
Medals were allo truck, on that occa- 
fon, on which, De Kuyter is called 
immenh tremor ocean, et architha. 


Nor wes he il- 


berality confined within the 


laflus, dux, et eques 


narrow 


compafs of their lives :—fhe lavithed 
upon them, pofthumous honours, and 
erected, to their memory, magnificemt 
tombs. 

The Romans alfo, during the eclat 


and f{plendor of the commonwealth, 


gave the highcit encouragement to m« 
rit; and wilcly preferred public virtue 


to rank and tortune. IJiluftrious deeds 
! 


were the dire&t road to pubis honours , 
anu th Mpa tial republi feerned aff. 


aguous t& agg! andrze theie, whe diitsr 


guithed themic.ver, by the prucence cf 
thes OUN.C.%, / ' ve a 
tic. Lhe tou of her warriors wes 
waroce Dy Ulumiphs , 2nd tiki eho 
,animuted to potterity, by Ratucs, a 


ip at 
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ftruc! 
prey 
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from 
augu 
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monuments. On Cicero, for his unde 
faugable care, in confounding the Cate- 
jpanan conipiracy, they beftowr! the 
clonous app llatton of * father of hus 

untry. But during the pe't icant regen 
ot the emperors, when viltwe was rather 
protcrib d, than honoured, and public 
ipirst became a capital crime, thes wnrs- 
valled nation gradually funk into de- 
firuction ; and became, at lait, an ealy 
prey to the barbarous nations, who, ke 
a defoiating torrent, pourcd B Upon if, 
from all quarters, and lard im russ that 
auguftempire, which had fo long given 
law to mankind, and triumphed ower the 
winne work. 

The Athenians and Lacedemonmns 
eonterred the honours cf the itate, ac- 
cording to the real worth of the cands 


wealths, men rofe to the firit rank, 


dates. thate celebrated common- 


hy 
nd thes 


the ftreneth ot the 


ger ites, 
Lhis 


s race of heroes; and 


perional valour. naturally gave 


to a Numero 
poduced a multitude of phiiotophers, 
And yet 


lu great was the public frugality, as to 


fateiimen, poets, and orators 
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Camilla, fays not a word of the grace- 
fulnefs of her motion. 

The former poet affirms in his art 
of love, that Venus was ftill graceful, 
even when, for the amufement of a 
friend, the ufed to take off the limping 
gait of poor old Vulcan. Perhaps it 
nught be fo. Such mimicry; in fo love- 
ly a lady, would convey an idea, not of 
infirmity, but of playfulnefs. Yet in 
mere. mortal beauties, | apprehend that 
mimicry is not very becoming; be- 
caufe there is fomething vulgar in it. 
For no power of outward charms will 
reconcile a difcerning eye to any mo- 
tion, or any fort of behaviour, though 
known to be affumed, which betrays 
inielicacy, or want of talte. So that, 
without fenie and virtue, even a beau- 
tiful woman, who afpires to general 
admiration, has a very difficult part to 
aé&. But where thefe are united with 
ap elegant jorm, we fay with the poet: 

Iilam, quicquid agit, quoquo veftigia 

fleStit, 

Componit furtim, fubfequiturque 

decor ; 
which, though not eafily tranflated, 
may be thus paraphrafed: ‘* Wherever 
fhe moves, Grace attends her; whate- 
ver the does, Grace without the appear- 
ance of art or defign, adiufts her form, 
and regulates all her motions.” 

The heaving of unbroken waves in 
the fea is beautiful ; perhaps on account 
of their fmoothnefs, uniformity, and 
eafy curvature, fuggefting the idea of 
vaft agitation without difficulty ; which, 
for many obvious reafons, muft be 
more agreeable, than a fluggifh or 
weak exertion, with turbulence. A 
fiip’s progrefs through a fwelling, but 
not tempeftuous ocean, is alfo extreme- 
ly beautiful ; for it fills the mind with 
many pleafing images—the boldnefs, 
the {kill, and the fecurity of the mari- 
ner—the perfeétion of that mechanifm, 
which is not endangered by fo mighty 
an effort—and the advantages of navi- 
gation and commerce. And in both 
cafes, the fublimity confpires with the 
beauty of the objects, to heighten the 
pleaiure of the beholder. The enraged 
Auslantic, rifing in mountains, is fub- 


{ November, 





lime in the higheft degree, and would 
yield a pleafing aftonithment, to one, 
who could fee it without fear; but 
conveys too many ideas of danger and 
difficulty, to produce that foothing and 
chearful delight, which attends the con- 
templation of what is beautiful. 

A flag of ftreamer, hanging without 
motion, being emblematical of inaéti. 
vity, is not beautiful ; except fo far, as 
it may. pleafe, by the glare of the co- 
lours, or by fugge'ting the tdea of calm. 
nefs and reft, But the: flags and ftream- 
ers, flying in the wind, gratify the eye 
by the varying fhades of colour, and by 
their eafy volubility; and affe&t the 
imagination, wih many agreeable ideas 
of bufy life, and military fplendor. 
Dryden has expreffed this, with a plea- 
fing and picturefque extravagance : 

The flag aloft fpreads ruffling: to the 

wind, 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the 

flood to fire; 

The weaver, charm’d with what his 

loom defign'd, 

Goes on to fea, and knows not te 

retire. 

He feems to have been fond of the 
image ; for in another place, defcribing: 
a banner, in which the god of war was 
painted, he fays, with hts wonted energy: 

Red. was his {word, and fhield, and 

whole attire ; 

And all the godhead feem'd to glow 

with fire : 

Ev'n the ground glitter’d where the 

ftreamer flew, 

And the green grafs was dyed with 

fanguine hue. 
It is not ealy to determine, whether the 
fublime or the beautiful predominates 
in this paflage. 

The plodding pace of a ploughman is 
awkward: for it leads us to think of 
bodily powers, impaired by toil, or not 
exercifed to advantage; of manners 
uncultivated ; and of other evils, attend- 
ing, or fuppofed to attend, a life of la- 
bour and penury. But the ploughman 
himfelf is not fenfible of any thing un- 
graceful in his walk; becaufe all hie 
friends and neighbours have it, and he 
knows of none better. In fatt, we fee 
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that peafants imitate one another in 
this refpect ; and that the young and 
the nimble aflume, of cioice, thofe mo- 
tions, which are naturally expreffive of 
age, infirmity, and wearinefs. 

But far more unfeemly are the ftrut 
of the folemn, and the wriggle of the 
pert coxcomb; whole every motion 
fhows vanity and affeétation, wath a 
naufeous. degree of (elf-attention and 
felf-fufficiency. 

Cicero, in the nameof the ftoics (with 
whom, grace or dignity confifted in a 
perfeé iamenefs of look and of gefture, 
on all occafions) blames every motion, 
that alters the countenance, quickens 
the breath, or betrays any difcompofure. 
But I believe, the moft eager motion 
would appear graceful, if it were un- 
derftood to exprefs a good affeétion : 
as that of a child, after long abfence, 
{pringing to the embrace of a parent. 
Nothing will offend the eye, which 
either warms the heart with pleafing 
paffions, or conveys agreeable images 
to the fancy. 

That air, and thofe motions, which, 
in. common life, we call graceful, com- 


prehend many particulars, every one 


of which will, on examination, be 
found. to be affociated with, and to 
convey, agreeable ideas of moral, in- 
telle&tual, or corporeal excellence. A 
graceful air implies prefence of mind, 
and a perfe& command of the body ; 
with a gentle, chearful, and free de- 
meanor, neither encumbered by timi- 
dity, nor fluttering into petulance ; but 
preferving, between what is rude and 
what is finical, between pride and ab- 
je&tnefs, between modetty and aflurance, 
that due medium which betokens miid- 
nefs, generofity, and fpirit, a kind at- 
tention to others, and a forgetfulnefs 
of one’s felf ; with fuch other points of 
decorum, as put us in mind of the 
pleafing ideas, connected with elegant 
converfation, and polite manners. And 
ail this muft appear unftudied and ha- 
bitual ; that it may not convey any difa- 
greeable notion of conftraint or hypo- 
crify. What is taught in fchools of ex- 
ercife, is chiefly intended to correct, or 
to prevent, evil habits, and to give one 
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the command of one’s body ; but mutt 
no more be practifed on the ordinary 
occafions of life, than the formal ftile 
of declamation is to be imeroduced into 
familiar dialogue. 

It is probable, that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans excelled us, in elegance 
of motion and attitude. For their bo- 
dies were kept aétive by continual ex- 
ercife, and were not clogged, as we are, 
with cumberfome apparel: and, be. 
fides, they weve taught (at leaf the men 
were) to fit, to ftand, to walk, to run 
gracefully. Yet Cicero complains, and 
we too have caufe to coimplain, that 
many of the motions, practifed in the 
theatre, and by the matters of exercife, 
are offenfive, becaufe too remote trom 
nature and fimplicity, and unbecoming 
the decorum of the manly charaéter. 

In the days of heroifm and fuble, 
goddefles were known by their air, and 
efpecially by their motion. “Juno piqued 
herfelf on her auguit demeanor. 

Aft ego, que divum incedo rezina— 

Jovifque 

Et foror, et conjux 

But I, who move in majetty on high, 

Confort of Jove, and empreis of the 

ko 

One fees the lofty air, and the ftately 
ftep, with which the proud queen of 
Olympus pronounced theie words. Ve- 
nus, though not fo majettic a perfonage, 
had, however, a certain natwral waik, 
which flie could not fall into, without 
difcovering her rank. When the put 
off the affummed chara&er of the Tyri- 
an huntrefs, it was not the a& of tur- 
ning away, and difclofing the bloom of 
her rofy cheek; nor the divine odour 
breathed from her hair; nor her robe 
flowing down to the ground, that made 
her known even to her own fon; but 
when he faw her in motion, then— 

——Vera inceflu patuit dea. 

The goddefs by her graceful walk 

is known, 
This may thow how highly an elegant 
air in walking was elteemed by the an- 
cients. Indeed it is hardly poffible for 
the moft ordinary behvider, to tee it 
without emotion. He, who cannot dii- 
cern a mind in it, mutt however denve 
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pleafure from the harmony of bodily 
parts, and from the eaie and freedom, 
the energy and compolfure, with which 
they exert themfelves. 

Dancing is connected with fo many 
delightful ideas of youth, health, aéti- 
vity, chearfulneis, and beauty, that the 
motions, commonly practifed in it, 
cannot failto pleafe, unlefs accompa- 
nied with fome peculiarity, that conveys 
a difagreeable fuggeftion of detormity, 
want of kill, aftectation, impudence, 
or any other incongruity. But I need 
not remark, becaule it is obvious, that 
the motions of different dancers differ 
exceedingly in refpeét of grace. Much 
will depend on the comelinefs, good 
fhape and agility of the perfon ; on the 
eale, wherewith the feveral movements 
and evolutions are performed, and on 
their pertect coincidence with the ex- 
preffion and rhythm of the mufic, and 
with the rules of the dance. 

Chat all dances are not equally 
graceful, is no leis obvious. Thofe that 
flow to advantage the motion, fhape, 
and aétivity of the human body, are 
always approved of. But fome tteps, 
as already obferved, particularly in the 
hornpipe and minuet, feem to derive a 
charm, vather from their dithculty, 
than trom their elegance. The latter 
dance, if I can trult my own judgment, 
is not fo graceful in men, as in wo- 
men ; whoie full and flowing attive not 
only gives dignity to thei mein, and an 
ealy winding curvature to their motion, 
but alfo conceals the inconvenient, and 
(I had almoft faid) diftorted pofition of 
the feet. T. W, 

—Sa2S 

On good humour: by mr. Colman. 

F all the qualifications of the 
() mind, which are not pofitive 
virtues, I do not know any that is more 
defirable than good humour. No qua- 
lity venders the poffeflor more ealy and 
happy in himfelf, or recommends him 
more torcibly to other people. Virtue 
itielf receives additional luttre, abates 
the rigad feverity of ats character, and 

kes its molt ravithing graces and 
embelliihments from tuch 2 difpotition 5 
« dulpotaon iu amsable in its nature, 
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that even a man of loofe principles, 
when of fo agreeable a turn, often con- 
ciliates to himfelf many friends and 
well-wifhers. The men at leaft allow 
that he is a pleafant fellow, court his 
company, and account him nobody's 
enemy but his own; while the women 
call him a dear agreeable creature, and 
declare, that though, tobe ture, be isa 
wild devil, it is quite impoffible te be 
angry with him. 

It is hardly faying too much in fa- 
vour of this quality, to affert, that it is 
one of the firtt requilites in fociety: for 
though ftrét honour and integrity are 
of more eiieniial value in the grand pur- 
pofes of human life ; yet good humour, 
like {mall money, is of more immedi- 
ate ule im the common commerce ef 
the world. There is no fituation in 
life, no engagement in bufineis, o party 
of pleafure, wherein it will not centri- 
bute to mitigate difappointments, or 
heighten enjoyment. A_ hufband, 
friend, acquaintance, matter, or even 
fervant, however taithful or affectionate, 
will occaiion many miferable hours to 
himfelf, as weil as to thofe with whom 
he is connected, if his virtues be not 
feafoned with good humour ; and whe- 
ther he be a partner for life, or a part- 
ner in a country-dance, an aflociate in 
great and mighty undertakings, or a 
companion ina poft-chaiie, he thould, 
on every occafion, cherith and keep 
alive this agreeable dilpofition, 

Some perfons may almoft be faid to 
be ot a good-humoured complexion, 
and feem to be conftitutionally en- 
dued with this amiable turn of mind : 
a blefling tor which they may thank 
heaven with the fame kind of grati- 
tude that he ought to feel, who ex. 
periences the comforts of being born 
in a delightful and temperate climate, 
The -Engiith, 1 think, are many of 
them deficient in that airy pleafantnets, 
and cheaifui temper, that diitinguithes 
this and as their climate, 
while it aniwers all the purpofes of ule 
and plenty, yet feidom affords them 
blue iktes, or tempts them to cool grots 
and purling ftreams, to lie down on the 
verdant grals, or to thofe other rural 


quality : 
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delights fo often mentioned by the po- 
ets ; fo the Englifh themfelves, though 
overflowing with humanity and benevo- 
lence, fuffer clouds of gloomy thoughts 
to come over their minds, and, howe- 
ver they muft be allowed to be good na- 
tured, are feldom remarkable for being 
good-humoured. Yet this half-virtue 
is worth cultivation, as it beiiows new 
charms on that real one. Good-hu- 
mour is the fair-weather of the foul, 
which calms the turbulent gufts of 
paffion, and diffufes a perpetual glad- 
nefs and fevenity over the heart; and 
he, who finds his temper naturally in- 
clined to break out into fudden burfts 
ot fretfulnefs and ill-humour, fhould 
be as much upon his guard to reprefs 
the ftorm, that is forever beating in his 
mind, as to fence againit the inclemen. 
cies of the feafon. We are naturally 
attached even to animals that betray a 
foftnefs of difpofition, We are pleafed 
with the awkward fondnefs and fidelity 
of adog: Montaigne could difeover 
agreeable mufic in the good-humoured 
purring of his cat; and, though our 
modern grooms and jockies bettow all 
their attention on make, colour, eyes, 
and feet ; yet the beft writers on horie- 
manfhip confider a good temper as one 
of the beft qualities in a horfe, 

We fhould be the more attentive to 
encourage and preferve this pleafing 
quality, becaufe many people lofe it 
by degrees in the progrefs of their 
lives. The thoughts of intereft fre- 
quently prove a growing ruft and can- 
ker in the mind: and the many trou- 
bles and embarraflinents attending 
worldly purfuits often four the temper, 
and entirely deftroy the {pirit of chear- 
tuinefs and good-humour that prevailed 
in the artes and undeliguing feafon of 
our youth, I do not know a more difa- 
greeable companion, than a man, who, 
having fet out in life with vaft and vain 
hopes of advancement, together with a 
great con{cioufoels of his own merit, 
has notbeen able to fuitain the fhock 
of &kfappointment, but has permitted his 
nisfo:tunes to embitter his difpofition. 
Such a man overflows with gall on eve- 
ry occaion, and diicharges the fpleen 


that rifes within him, on all his fellow- 
creatures. He difturbs the peace of the 
family to which he belongs, jand poi- 
fons the happinefs of every company 
to which he » admitted. But the dif- 
quiet, which he brings with him where- 
ver he comes, is nothing but an evi- 
dence of his own milery and weaknets 
of foul. How much more is he to be 
imitated, who meets the ftrokcs of for- 
tune with aneven temper, who fuffers 
neither reproach nor diltre(s to ruffle his 
good humour, and is, as Hamlet de- 
icribes his friend, ‘* As one, im fufter- 
ing all, that futters nothing !"" Life is 
like a game at backgammon: and i: 
an unlucky throw come, we muft make 
the beit of it, and play on withou: 
murmuring atour ill luck: but who 
would venture to fit down to the table 
with a man, who could not bear an ad- 
verfe cait without turning over the board 
ina fury, and throwing thé dice-box at 
the head of his companion? The cha- 
vacter of fir Thomas More, though 
peculiarly illuftrious for unthzken in- 
tegrity, was in no inftance more win- 
ning and amiable than in tue plea- 
fantry and good humour. His cheartul 
behaviour on the icaifold, and i every 
particular relative to his death, is ta- 
miliar to all: but there is no ciicum- 
ftance, in which the evenneisof his 
mind is more truly delineated, than in 
his behaviour to his tamily oa his re- 
fignation of the chancellorthip. The 
way, in which he difcoveved it to his 
wife, belpoke the moit genuine good 
humour. When he went out of church, 
it had been always ulual for fome of 
his officers togo to lis lady, and ac- 
quaint her of his departure: but the 
Sunday after his refignation, he went 
himielt up to her pew, and, bowing, 
gravely faid: ** Madam, my lord 1s 
gone.” Accultomed to the tacciiouinets 
of his manner, fhe dic not immediately 
comprehend his meaning, bur on ats 
explaining the matter to her, as ticy 
went home, fheebegan to upbiaid bun 
for his fhametul inattention to his in 

tereft; upon which, without being at 
all difconcerted by this conjuga, leciure, 
he wok eecaiion te turn the dilcounc, 
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by finding fault with fome part of her 
drefs. This abfolate command of tem- 
per, and pleafant vein, is furely to be 
envied : and he, who fees the goods of 
fortune fall from him, not only without 
fhaking his fortitude, but alfo without 
abating the gaiety of his heart, may 
fairly be faid to poflefs an uncommon 
fhare of good humour. 

Surly is a man of an eafy fortune— 
humane and benevolent in his nature— 
and, as Dogberry fays, ** honeft as the 
fkin between his brows ;” but he has 
contraéted a kind of habitual peevith- 
nefs, and every common occafton of life 
affords bim matter of offence. The in- 
ftant he rifes in the morning, he is dif- 
quieted with the appearance of the wea- 
ther, and pours forth execrations on the 
climate : and when he fits down to 
breakfaft, the water is fimoaked, the 
butter rank, the bread heavy, the news- 
paper dull and infipid, and his fervant 
fulky or impertinent: yet all the while 
he has no malice in his mind, and 
means no harm ‘o any creature in the 
world, He has a thoufand good qua- 
litres, which the quicknefs of His tem- 
per converts into petulance and ill-hu- 
mour, Heis agrcat lover of wit, but 
cannot bear the leaft piece of plealantry 
on himiif : and the moft innocent jcft 
touches him to the quick He will be- 
flow twenty pounds in an a& of charity, 
or do the kindeft offices to ferve an «c- 
guaintance in diftvefs, and the next mo- 
ment quarre! with his friend for dit- 
tucbing his reflexion, by humming an 
op-ra-tune. Thus Surly lives, much 
efteerned, and little beloved : and 
though every body thinks well of him, 
there are very tew, who defire to cul- 
fivate his acquamtance. 

Bat if the want of good humour be 
fo contp:cuous in a man, of how many 
charms does it deprive one of the other 
{-x! fofcnefs is their diftinguithing cha- 
raGteriftic : but though, like milk, they 
are naturally fmooth, yet, lke milk, 
they create particular difguft when they 
turn tour. No female charaéter is more 
ofentive than a threw : and the impolite 

t the Englith Jaw has provided 
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PROVE. (November, 
and prepared the fevereft difcipline for 
the cure of a fcold. The greateft re. 
proach on an old maid, that charaéer 
fo much dreaded and ridiculed in the 
female world, is her ill-humoer ; and 
crofinefs is the worft part of a prude, 
On the contrary, good humour, like 
the ceftus, encircles the fair one with 
new beauties, and is an antidote to the 
ravages of age and the fmall-pox. It is 
the beft part of the portion with a vir- 
tuous wife. 
London, Fan. 1790. 
—_—2S 2 e@a—— 

Cenfus of the inhabitants within the 

city of Charleftom, 

Free white males of 16 years and 
upwards, including heads of 
families, 2,639 

Free white males under 16 years, 1,413 

Free white females including 
heads of families, 3,509 

All other free perfons, $64 

Slaves, 79329 

Total amount, 155459 
—@]2a2a— 

Enumeration of the number of people in 
different towns of the flate of Rhode 
ifland, in 1782 and 1790. 

1782 1798 

Briftol, 1632 1406 

Warien, 905 1122 

Nortlr Providence, 698 1071 

Johntion, 996 3320 

Bariington, 534 683 

~—~&e@eea— 

Anount of tobacco exported from the fe- 
weral wareboufes in Virginia, be- 
tween the Jollowing periods; taken 
Jrom the returns made at the auditor's 
and foltcitor’s office. 

Hozgth, 

Frem O&. 1736, to O&. 1787, 6c,c41 

From O&. 1787, toO&. 1788, 58,545 

From O&. 1788, to Ot 1789, 58,673 

—SSB @a— 

/ “HE number of perfons in Bof- 
TL ton, taken in conformity te 

the act of the legiflature of the united 
fixtes, at this peried exceeds eighteen 
thoufand. Three or four years fnce, 
the whole was but fourteen thoviind 
wo lmndred. 
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1790-]  Extra& froma diftourfe delivered before St. Fobn’s lodge. 


Extra® from a difcourfe delivered before 
St. Fobn’s lodge, No. 2, of Newbern, 
on the feftival of St. Fobn the Baptift, 
Fune 24, 1789. By Frangois-Xavier 
Martin. 

Sermo oritur nox de willis, domibufve 

alienis ; 
- - - - fed, quod magis ad nos 

Pertinet, @ nefcire malum ef. WOR. 


-ASONRY isa fele& affocia- 
M tion of men, profeiling to live 
in brotherly love ; to fmooth to each 
other the rugged paths of adverfity ; 
and to keep a molt inviolable fecrecy on 
certain parts of their inftitution. 

I have faid “a fele&t affociation.” 

In any auditory, but the one I ad- 
drefs, the epithet might excite a fimile. 
It behoves to inquire, whether this ri- 
dicule would be grounded? That, if 
any deficiency on our part authorize it, 
the effeét may be more eafily prevented 
from a better knowledge of the caufe. 

If this fele&tion be not perfeét as the 
purity of the inflitution requires, the 
imperfeétions can only proceed from two 
caufes : the admiffion of unworthy 
perfons, and the degeneracy of the mem- 
bers. Each has been forefeen, and 
guarded againft, by the framers of our 
con{titution. 

With regard to admiffion. A ftrict 
inquiry into the moral charaéter of the 
candidate is an indilpenfable prelude ; 
the opinion of every member is appeal- 
ed to; and their unanimous appreba- 
tion being the condition without which 
none can ever obtain admiffion, mea- 
fures have been adopted to prevent the 
fufirages from being controuled, biaff- 
ed, or embarrafled : and laftly, the trials, 
which precede the initiation, are to 

evince, that the future member is pof- 
felled of that courage and fortitude of 
mind, which are necefTary—to keep a 
fecret, and praétife the charatteriftic 
virtues of this divine infitution, Im ex- 
amining how careful our predeceffors 
have been, in framing and handing 
down to us, tis mole of admiffion, let 
us be filled with a falutary anxiety, to 
prevent any unjutifiable neglect on our 
part from overtarningthe work of their 
Vor. VIII. No. V. 
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prudence. Finally, it may be a confol- 
ing reflexior, that if the feleftion be not 
as perfeét, as the purity of the inftitu- 
tion would demand, it wiil be found as 
niuch fo, as the univerlality of its plan 
can admit of ; if the neceifary aliow- 
ance be made for the imperfcCion of 
all mundane eftablifiments, 

With regard to the degeneracy of 
the members—They a:e men—and as 
fuch, liabie to err. But, a more ininnate 
intercourfe with perfons of virtuous 
principles—their being conftantly ear. 
ployed in the fame work with fuch— 
frequent leffons of morality—the anx- 
iety of preferving their repuiation— 
which they muft feel in a more exqui- 
fite degree, as on it depends that of a 
fociety of worthy perfon:—will retaia 
them within the bounds of their duty 
—and proper admonitions, from their 
brothers or fuperiers, bring them back, 
fiould they happen to recede. When 
thofe lenient means prove ineffectual, 
fuitable correétion is recurred to: thea 
— if the delinquent continue refractory, 
expulfion puts it out of his power to 
injure any longer the character of the 
craft. 

Mafous profefs ‘to live in brother- 
ly love, and to fmooth to each other, 
the rugged paths of adverfity.” 

“Yo live in brotherly love.’—Ta 
this mafonry only requires friéler ob- 
fervance of what natural and revealed 
religion prefcribe, 

** To fmooth to each other the ruzzed 
paths of adverfity’” is but a natural 
confequence of brotherly love. If thers 
be a period in man’s life, wherein he is 
more entitled, than in any other, to de- 
mand from his fellow-creatures, the o- 
fervance of that commard of God, 
«thou fhait love thy neighbour as thy- 
felf,” it is m the hour of diftreis. Our 
predeceffors, at firft, united princip:lly 
the better to afford to the dittretled thut 
relief aggregate bodies can procure more 
amply than indivaluals. Seliom (per- 
haps f ought te fay, never) was the hii. 
tance of a lodge uuiuccetsfully implored, 
when the appheant had not readered 
himieif unworthy of it, 


Laltly. Matons profefs “to keep 
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the mcf inviolable fecrecy on certain 
parts of their infzution.” Taciturnity 
has always been their chara&eriftic vir- 
tue. In the carly ages of the world, 
the profeffors of all {ciences required it 
trom their difciples ; and Solomon for- 
bade the workmen he employed, to im- 
part the fecrets of their art to their ap- 
prentices, until by a long probation they 
had proved themfelves worthy of being 
fui ther advanced. 

The ignorant, whofe jealoufy gene- 
rally reviles what they do not under- 
ftand, have vainly endeavoured to make 
this fraternity the obje&t of their ridi- 
cule. But malice and envy muft be fi- 
lent, when, on the lift of the votaries of 
mafonry, appear the names of the 
greateft and belt of men, in all 
countries, 

In Europe: over the mafons of that 
pait of the world prefided a Frederic. 

In Americ», in the hour of trial, 
when God afflicted us with the fcourge 
of war, there appeared in the eaft, a 
Warren! the grand mafter of the ma- 
fons of Maflachufetts. He fought, and 
nobly feil, the firft martyr to Colum- 
bien freedom!—in Pennfylvania, the 
enlightened fage, of whom it has been 
fail: ‘* Evipuit celo fulmen, f{cep- 
trumqve tyrannis.” His ferviccs in the 
cibinet, and at foreign courts, have 
evinced his wifdom and patrictifm, 
Were it neceffary to produce an in- 
fiance of one, who umted a Warren's 
biavery and a Franklin’s wifdom, the 
lodges of Virginia can boaft of him, 
who needs not be named! Ged, in his 
gercy, gave him to this land—to de- 
fend it m war --to govern it in peace. 

Having thus ex: th 8 what matonry 
ii, we find it to be achofen aflemblage 
of worthy perfons, united for the moft 
philan ithrepic purpofes ; and cannot but 
conclude, as 1 have advanced in the 
beginning of this difcourfe, that it is 
the moft ancient, and mott uicful, of 
ail dublunary inftitutions. May we not 
conicsiure, from its prefent flour- 
hing that it will Le the 
mot jatting ? It bids fair “ to endure 
“<i time fall be no more.” 

lout in vain w aa inkstusen holy, 
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if the members be profane. Let ‘noe 
the foregoing obfervations produce in 
us a fterile admiration: but let then’ 
ftimulate us to be operative, as we are’ 
fpecul tive, mafons. Let the appre: 
tices cherifh the pra€tice of the leffons 
of philanthropy they receive, Let an he! 
roic fortitude diftinguith the craftfmen! 
May thofe, who have prefumed to 
make further advancements, endeavour 
to attain that degree of perfection,’ of 
which human nature is capable. So 
that, when our works fhall be examin< 
ed by our Supreme Mafter, the Archi- 
tect of all worlds, the fquare of his 
probation fitting eafy thereupon, “we 
receive that reward, which this world 
giveth not, 


—-sfteea— 


A receipt, to make an excellent American 
wine.—Comntunicated ta the Burling- 
ton fictety for promoting agriculture 
aad domeftic manufadlures, by Fofeph 
Cooper, cfg. of Gloucefter co. New 
Ferfey,——read before the foiety, 
November 6, 1790, and ordered to be 
publired. 

Put a quantity of the comb, from 

which the honey had been drained, 
into a tub, to which I added.a barrel of 
cider, immediately from the prefs : this 
mixture was well ftirred, and left ‘to 
foak for one night. It was then ftrain- 
ed, before a termentation took place ; 
and honey was added, until the firertgth 
of the liquor was fufficient, to bear4in 
egg. Jt was then put into a barre] f and 
after the fermentation commenced,’ the 
cafk was filled every day, for three’ or 
four days, that the filth might work out 
of the bung-hole. When the fermen- 
tation moderated, I put the bung: ia 
loofely, leit flopping it tight might caule 
the caik to burit.—At the end of five 
or fix weeks, the liquor was drawn off 
into a tub ; and the whites of eight eaves, 
well seneith up, with 2 pint of clean feed, 
were put into it: J then added a gallon 
of cler-fpirit; and after mixing the 
whole well together, I returned it’ into 
the cafk, which was well cleaned, bung- 
ed it tight, and placed it in a proper fi- 
twation, for racking off, when fines In 





1799.] 


the, month of Apzil following, I drew 
it off, into kegs, for ule, and found it 
equal, in my opinion, to almoit any fo- 
reign wing:--jn the opinion of many 
go) judges, it was fuperior. 

_ This fuccefs has induced me to repeat 
ths experiment for thee years; and I 
am perfuaded, that, by ufing the ciean 
honey, in@ead of the comb, as above 
defcribed, fuch an improvement might 
be made, as would enable. the citizens 
of the united Rates to fupply themiclves 
witha truly federal and wholeiome wine, 
which would not coft one quarter of a 
collar per gallon, were ail the ingredi- 
cnts procured at the market prices ; and 
would have this peculiar advantage over 
every other wine, hitherto atiempted in 
this country, that it contains no foreign 
mixture whatever, but is made from m- 
Gredients, produced on our own tarms. 

By order of S e facicty, 
WILLIAM COX, jun. fee. 


= —Z— 


—<se P&S 
Ox falting pork. 

T is well known, that Irith provifi- 
ons have been, and ftill ave general. 

ly ufed throughout Europe, The qua- 
lity is a good recommendation ; and the 
mode of preferving them contributes, in 
_ ho fimall degree, to their value: yet 
there is another point, in which they 
differ from the {alt provifions ct almet 
every other country, fimple in itclf, yet 
extremely ufetul ; vs it faves labour, in 
the diitibution, and cf courle gives it 
_ the preference, with thoic, who hase 
the power cf approving cr diicounten- 
ancing it: —I mean, that they are eutin 
pieces, of a proper fize, to fuit a fina.) 
mefs, both of a navy oy army. Li Ame. 
rican park of the frat quality (a catk of 
which, in this fate, mult now weigh 
200 Ibs.) were manufaétured in the fame 
manner, viz. fifty pieces, of aout four 
pounds cach, in a ba rel, it would com- 
mand not only a ready {ue at foreign 
markets, but it would allo produce a 
better prices and as this mode. f curing 
it, can he attended with wo pofille in- 
jury al any market, it is eas neilhy re- 
commendet to al} dealers i pork, tt 
mrey wi} begin aud promt, aay lew, 


Ox facia pork, 
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which, if pratUeds muf tend to their 
own emclument, and the good of their 
country. : 

A MERCHANT. 
New York, Now. 135 1799.» 


—- Qe & @— 


Nezy micthod of Feeding fUR torn, 


OCTOR Lodovico, Bellardi, a 
learned and ingenious botanift 


ot Turin, has hately dilcovered, from 
« number of experiments, a new me- 
thod of feeding Lik worms, when they 
are hatched, before the mulberry trees 
have produced leaves, or when it hap- 
pens that the froft dettroys the tender 
branches. ‘This new method confifis 
in giving the worms dried leaves of the 
mulberry tree. One would think, that 
this dry nouriflment be 
much relifhed by but re- 


would not 
thele infects ; 
peated experiner hy our 
that they po-fer it to any 
other, and eat it with the greatelt avi- 
dity. The mulberry leaves muft be 
gathered about the end of autumn, be- 


fore the firft troft commences, in dry 


nts, made all- 


thor, prove, 


weather, and at times when the heat is 
greatelt. ‘They mult be dried adter- 
wards in the jun, them 
upon large cloths, and laid up in a dry 
place, after they have been reduced to 
powaer. When it is neceflary to give 
this powder to the worms, it thould be 
gently moiftened with a little 


he 
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by fpreading 


water; and 
round 
immedt- 


a thin coat of it mult 
the young worms, which will 
ately begin to feed upon it. 
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his rattan whip to the fhoulders of the 
flave, and obliges him inftantly to de- 
camp. If ficknefs be alleged, the ne- 
gvo is immediately fhut up in the fick- 
houle, bled, purged, and kept on low 
diet, till he either dies or gets into a 
way of recovery. After having ex- 
amined the overfeer relative to the wel- 
fare of the poultry, hogs, cattle, &c. 
he proceeds round the farm, takes a 
curfory view of the rice, corn, or in- 
digo fields, and examines into the ftaté 
of the fences and other inclofures— 
about the hour of eight, his circuit is 
finifhed, when, before he alights at his 
own door, a tribe of young negroes, 
in the primitive ftate of nakednefs, 
ruth out to meet him, and receive the 
hor fe. 

Breakfaft being over, he again 
mounts a frefh horfe, and rides to the 
county town, or the firft public houte 
in the neighbourhood, where he talks 
politics, enquires the price of produce, 
makes bargains, plays a, game at ail- 
fours, or appoints days for horfe races 
or boxing matches ; about four o'clock 
he returns, bringing with him fome 
friends or acquaintance to dinner.—IF 
the company be lively and apreeable, he 
rarely rites from table before fon-fet. 
If it be a wet evening, or the weather 
very difagreeable, cards or converiation 
employ him till bed-time—If it be fair 
and no moon-light, after an early fup- 
per, a fire is kindled in a pan, and two 
or three of them fet out ficred with 
fone bottles of brandy, preceded by a 
negro who carries the fire, ia order to 
flicet deer in the woods, as thefe crea- 
tres are fo attra€ted by a light, that 
they conflantly ftand fill, and fix their 
eyes vpon the blaze, by the reflexion of 
which from the eye-ball they are eaily 
eiicovered and fhot.—Sometimes how- 
ever, it happens, that tame cattle, that 
have been turned into the woods to 
range, are killed hy mifizke, 

About midmght they return, accord- 
inv to luek, with or without game : 
thety fines ond faces fadly feratched, and 
tho eives fit for nothing but to ke put 
to led.—'T his is the general routine of 
tarlienge wucng duch of the Georgiais 
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as live in the more retired and woody 
parts of the ftate. Others have their 
weekly foecieties, for fentimental’ and 
colloquial amufement ; as to trade and 
bufinefs, it is entirely managed by over: 
peers and factors. 

——=s=se-— 


Account of the culture of filk, in abcut 
Sixty families within the city of New 
Haven, during the prefent feafon cf 
1790, wherein about 442,000 jilk 
worms bave been raifed. 

Worms. 
R. Abraham Thomfon, 60,000 


Mr. Peter Johnion, 35,000 
Mr. Anios Mix, 30,000 
Mrs. Sabin, 2 3,000 
Mr. ‘Thomas Attwater, 22,000 
Mr. Ruther’d Trowbridge, 20,000 
Mr. S las Hotchkifs, 20,000 
Mr. Hezekiah Hotchkifs, 13,000 
Mifs Betly Sherman, 12,000 
Mr. Elijah Auttin, 10,000 
Mafter Thomas Fitch, 10,000 
Mr. Ifrael Munfon, 10,0co 
Mr. Elifha Mix, 10,000 
Mr. James Murray, 9,0Cco 
Mrs. Barnev, 8,000 
Mr. Hezeki: ih Tuttle, 8,000 
Capr. Warner, 7,000 
Myr. ‘Timothy Clark, 73000 
Capt. Jofeph Munfen, 7,00 
Nar. Mouithron, $,0090 
Nir. William Scott, 3,00, 
Mir. Hibbard, $,000 
Mr. - Z kiah Eall, 7,0CO 
Nits Polly Ball, * 60,00 
Mr. Beriah Chittenden, 6.000 
Mr. William Cook, 6,000 
Nir. Ichabod Page, 5,500 
Mr, Cher Sperry, 5,000 
Ilr. Thomas “he 5,00 
Nir. Lemuel Benha §-<0a 
Mr, Chiifiian Honfor, 4,000 
Mr, John Brown, 3,20Q 
Mr, Henry Daggett, jun 3,500 
Dr. Eneas Muntor, 3,000 
Nir. Ticob Doggett, 3,000 
Mr, Ifaac Jones, 3,000 
Myr, Kicrited Maneficld, 3,009 
Nir. Pember -Joilyn, 3,000 


With feveral others amounting te 
20,520. 
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